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RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
(Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS.) 
HUMPTY DUMPTY. TWICE DAILY, 
At 1.30 and 7,30. 
Dan Leno, Henry Randall, Herbert Campbell, George Bastow, H. J. Ward, Arvhur 
Conquest; Marie George, Louise Willis, Ruth Lytton, Ethel Negretti, Grigolatis, &c. 


ONDON HIPPODR : 
CRANBOURN STREET OUMIGESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


OLYMPIA. OLYMPIA. 


January 11th to 16th. 
GREAT SCOTTISH WEEK, 

THE GATHERING OF THE CLANS, 
Scottish Sports Twice Daily, 3 and 7.30 p.m. in the Arena. 
PIPERS OF H.M. SCOTS GUARDS. 

(By permission of Colonel Inigo Jones, C.B.) 

SWORD DANCES. HIGHLAND FLINGS. SCOTCH WRESTLING, 
PROMENADE CONCERTS BY THE MASSED BANDS. 
GREATEST SCOTCH SHOW EVER ORGANISED OUT OF SCOTLAND. 
INTERNATIONAL CYCLING ON THE MAMMOTH TRACK. 
ARCHIE McMANUS and WILLIE McFARLANE. 

TOMMY HALL anp GEORGE BARNES versus TIME, 
Up-to-Date Side Shows. PECKHAM FAT BOY. The Beedle Airship, &c. 
ADMISSION FROM 1s, Soldiers in uniform half-price. 


There is appalling Distress in the East End this Winter, and it is 
felt by none so acutely as by the Sick and Suffering. of whom 
there are thousands. 


Last year 6,410 poor sufferers were gratuitously nursed in their 
own homes by 


PLAISTOW NURSES 


Under the direction of SISTER KATHERINE (Miss K. Twining). 


The GLOBE says: “We venture to say that there is no Nursing Institute in 
London so worthy of public support as this body of Plaistow nurses,” 


THE MATERNITY CHARITY AND DISTRICT 
NURSES’ HOME, 
Plaistow, Victoria Docks, and East Ham. 


Although the Charity fulfils the functions of a Hospital it is 
not eligible to participate in King Edward's Hospital Fund. As 
there is NO sure income and upwards of £5,000 is required annually, 


YOUR HELP IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Treasurey—COL. ROBT. WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Bankers—W1LLIAMS DEACON’'S BANK, Birchin Lane, E.C. 


‘F, JAMES, Organising Secretary, Nurses' Home, Howard's Road, Plaistow, E. 


THE The Best SEE 
Weekly 
SPHERE. Newspaper. SiH EERE: 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, JANUARY 16th, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


THE ASTOUNDING TRANSFORMA- 
TION OF JAPAN. 


THE. STORY .OF (THE: RISE: OF OUR 
EASTERN ALLY. 


No illustrated paper has dealt so fully as THE SPHERE with the great 
crisis in the East, for during the past few months it has paid special attent.on 
to the subject and issued four-page illustrated supplements, which form a 
comprehensive yet handy compendium of the issues at stake. These supplements, 
which can still be got at the office, price 6d. each, ave — 

Russia's Railroad to Manchuria (August 22, 1903) 
Russia’s Work in Manchuria (October 31, 1903). 
Corea Described (November 7, 1903). 

Russia and Japan's Fleets compared (January 9, 1904). 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. ‘THE SPHERE 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 

as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate sould be 4d, FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, tLerefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 


all copies before forwarding. 
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Ooss7p of the Flour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


A Great Singer—The death of Antoinette Sterling, 
although it implies very little to the younger generation, 
calls back extraordinary memories to those who are forty 
years of age or more, for they will recall the days when 
her magnificent voice thrilled vast audiences in the Albert 


‘ 


Ellis 


MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING 


The famous singer of ‘‘The Lost Chord.’”’ Born at Sterlingville 
U.S.A., 1850; died in London, January 10, 1904 


Hall as she sang “ The Lost Chord,” ‘Caller Herrin’,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal.’ Time was not good to her, 
for in these later days her voice had naturally lost its power 
and the copyright of many of her popular songs had expired. 
In private life she was known as Mrs. Mackinlay, and she 
was much liked by the residents of the north-west of 
London, where she lived for many years. 


The Wrestling Craze.—For the moment the tariff question 
is almost overshadowed by the new craze for wrestling and 
wrestlers. ‘‘ The other morning,” writes a correspondent, 
“while waiting for a train in one of the suburbs in the west 
of London, I noticed a crowd of my fellow passengers 
deeply interested in what appeared to be a free fight on the 
platform. The free fight, however, on closer inspection 
proved to be a youthful stockbroker giving his friend a 
practical illustration of the difference between Graeco-Roman 
and the catch-as-catch-can styles. I hope this does not 
mean that in future discussions on the respective merits of 
the Terrible Turk and Hackensmidt will be settled, as 
differences generally are, by the fists.” 


Mr. Philip Carr’s Children’s Party.—Mr. Philip Carr is the 
son of Mr. Comyns Carr and is the author of Snowdrop 
now running at the Court Theatre. It was a pleasant idea 
of his—that of giving a party to children at the Royal Court 
Theatre on Sunday last. The house was full. The children 
after tea crowded the boxes and witnessed a very clever 
conjuring and musical performance with some capital 
singing by members of the youthful company, then a 
dance on the stage completed very merrily a delightful 
entertainment. 
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Adding Insult to Injury.—It would be interesting to learn 
how the clerk of the weather measures sunshine and what 
is his definition of that somewhat rare commodity. Accord- 
ing to the Meteorological Office the amount of sunshine in 
London last year somewhat exceeded the average. Those 
of us who measure sunshine merely by the eyesight were cer- 
tainly under the impression that the past year was even 
more remarkable for its absence of sun than for its heavy 
rainfall. After being compelled to spend our days in 
artificial light during most of last spring and in the whole of 
autumn and winter we feel that insult is added to injury 
when we are told that it is our eyesight that was deficient 
and not the light of the sun. 


A Lack of Lucidity—The General Post Office lacks 
lucidity and does not know it; there are those who say that 
the War Office is in the same condition, but there can be no 
doubt about the Post Office. Can it be supposed for a 
moment that if that institution were taken over by one of 
the kings of commerce it would nct be run upon more 
intelligent lines, that it would maintain all the anomalies 
whichat present characterise it ? Several correspondents have 
asked me why the Christmas Number of Tur Tater could 
not go by halfpenny newspaper post. It was not nearly as 
heavy as many of the weekly papers that are regularly 
carried by that medium, but it was not “ news”’ as inter- 
preted by certain paid officials of the Post Office who know 
nothing about journalism and therefore cannot be judges of 
what is “‘ news.” 


Reform of the Post Office—The fact is it is desirable 
that the newspaper proprietors of the country should band 
themselves together and demand from Parliament a commis- 
sion of experts to settle the question of the public good in this 
matter of newspaper and book post. Until this is done the 
dull permanent officials of the General Post Office will go 
on as before interpreting according to their light the in- 
tricacies of a badly-drafted Act of Parliament. That our 
whole Post Office system is inferior in most respects to that 
of most of the countries of Europe is of course obvious to 
every travelled person. 


A WELSH FOOTBALL ENTHUSIAST 


Last Saturday England and Wales met at Leicester in the first 

international football match of the season. The result was a 

drawn game, each side scoring 14 points. Thousands of Welshmen 

travelled from Wales to see the match. Our photograph shows 

one of these enthusiasts with a large leek in his buttonhole 
cheering Wales's first goal 
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The Children’s Fancy-Dress Ball at the Mansion House. 


An Asinine Law.—If a prize were offered for the most 
asinine act ever passed I should say it would be awarded 
unanimously to the Musical Copyright Act. It appears 
from a case at the Greenwich Police Court last week that 
you may pirate as much music as you like without any 
further risk 
than having the 
copies of the 
pirated music 
seized, but that 
the plates with 
which it is 
printed must be 
held _ sacred. 
This is about 
as sensible an 
enactment as if 
the police were 
only empowered 
to take posses- 
sion of counter- 
feit coins and 
were forbidden 
to lay hands on 
the appliances 
with which they 
were made. 


Speaight 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—MISS GRACE ATKINS 


Queer Savings Banks. — Notwith- 
standing the enlightenment afforded 
by a Board school education many of 
the lower orders of London prefer to 
keep their little savings in all sorts of 
queer ways rather than entrust them 
to the Post Office Savings Bank. In 
the East-end of London boot shops 
are a favourite ‘safe deposit,’ where 
it is a common habit among coster- 
mongers whenever they buy a pair of 
boots to pay the bootmaker a small 
sum over and above the price of the 
boots, which is to be kept in trust for 
them until wanted. Many bootmakers 
do quite a large business in this way 
and supply their clients with small 
bank books, but for the most part the 
transaction is one of mutual] con- 
fidence. A still stranger custom pre- 
vails among the flower girls in Picca- 
dilly, who evidently believe that there 
is no telling what may happen to their money when once 
they let it out of their hands. The flower girl invests her 
savings in wedding rings, which she carries strung on a ribbon 
round her neck for safety. I suppose the reason why her 
investments take the form of wedding rings is not with a 
view to bigamy but simply because an 18-carat gold ring 
of this sort will always fetch nearly the original cost. 


“‘ The Agreeable Miss Johnson.”—-Those who were out on 
the links at Chatsworth last week were surprised at the 
great progress made by the Princess Victoria in the game 
of golf. Of course she had the artful aid of that wily pro- 
fessional, Ben Sayers; but even allowing for this her 
performance in the rattling match with Lord Charles 
Montagu was brilliant for a lady. Originally driven to 
take open-air exercise for her health’s sake she is now 
devoted to it, and at walking, cycling, or, any other out- 
door game is as keen asa professional athlete. But this 
does not in any way lessen her love for the home life of 
Sandringham ; she has always been devoted to her mother, 
and ‘ Toria,’”’ as the Queen calls her, is quite her Majesty’s 
confidante and as useful asa private secretary. There are 
times when the Princess loves to get away from “ high life”’ 
and move amongst the nobodies. Two or three years ago 
when she was at Lucerne the English visitors were puzzled 
to know “ who was that agreeable Miss Johnson, my dear, 
who was so nice to everybody?” It was only when it was 
too late that the exclusive ones discovered how they had 
thrown away the opportunity for an introduction. 
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MASTER KNIGHT AS A JESTER 


Cruelty in the London Streets.—Though we are naturally a 
humane people there is one particular form of cruelty prac- 
tised in the London streets which certainly ought to be put 
down with a very strong hand. When the streets are greasy 
—as they have been practically every day for the last year 
horses can be seen in all the principal streets slipping and 
sliding in their endeavours to pulla heavy load. It is no 
exaggeration to say that such greasy weather as we have 
had the past three weeks doubles the weight of an ordinary 
dray. In addition to the cruelty inflicted on the unfortunate 
animals the whole traffic is often completely disorganised 
while a couple of horses are floundering onthe ground. The 
fact that a man happens to own a dray is not sufficient 
reason for his inflicting cruelty on animals and inconvenienc- 
ing his neighbours. 


From Weymouth.—If energy and lavish hospitality can 
accomplish it Weymouth it seems is henceforth to havea 
winter as well asa summer season. The hotels there last 
week were all filled to overflowing on account of a three 
days programme of festivities arranged by the mayor and 
mayoress, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Groves, which comprised 
a juvenile fancy-dress dance, a ball “to meet Sir Arthur 
Wilson and the officers of the home fleet,’ anda meet of 
the Cattistock Hounds. 


His Epitaph. Poaching like piracy is always associated 
in one’s mind with the idea of a careless nature and a 
roystering life, and there are endless 
tales of the reformed poacher who 
became an immaculate gamekeeper 
as there were in the century before 
last of the virtuous pirate who became 
an admiral. The obituary of 1903 
included, or should bave included, a 
splendid specimen of the former. At 
one time he was the most successful 
poacher on a great sporting estate in 
the north. It was impossible to cope 
with him, and the earl, copying the 
recipe from the old story books, tried 
the experiment of making him his 
head gamekeeper. From the point of 
view of the shooter the experiment 
was a success. The birds were never 
so well preserved, but alas! the bottle 
was never so well patronised. Death 
came when there was no shooting and 
the earl was in town. The sad news 
was conveyed to him by a lady on the 


Speaigh 


spot, who after 
expressing her 
personal regret 
at the loss of 
such a pic- 
turesque re- 
tainer said she 
felt quite sure 
he would be 
more missed 
than many a 
better man. 
She had written 
his most appro- 
priate epitaph. 


War v. Polo. 
—lIt would pro- 
bably not occur 
to everyone that Sent 
the success of MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HER PAGE 
the programmes 
of the polo clubs, and especially of Hurlingham—which is 
the jockey club, R.Y.S., or M.C.C. of polo—entirely depends 
on the course of events in the Far East. The great 
majority of polo-players are soldiers. It is true that many 
of our leading players are not in the army at all, but it is 
quite impossible to make up many teams without including 
army men, 
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The Humour of Life: As seen by Miss Hilda Cowham. 


The Wages cf Service.—In some of the larger 
houses the wages of the upper servants compare very 
favourably with the earnings of some of the lesser 
professions. The late Duke of Westminster used to 
pay £500 a year to his steward, and some of the 
Rothschilds think nothing of paying £250. How 
many struggling clergymen, rising attorneys, or even 
barristers who have made a name, can lay hand to 
heart and congratulate themselves upon having such 
a surplus left at the end of the year after providing for 
all their wants? For it must be remembered that 
Jeames de la Pluche has ‘all found,’ even to his 
clothing. 


The ‘Gentleman Help.”—In fact, the temptations 
of ‘‘service” are so considerable that in certain 
large establishments you will find a “comptroller” 
employed who is himself more or less of a gentle- 
man—frequently a poor relation. No doubt’ these 
employers are but following the example of his 
Majesty, whose ‘‘upper servants’’ so to speak are 
of a superior class and enjoy salaries of £1,000 a year 
or more. His Majesty’s greater subjects, however, 
seldom pay their “‘comptrollers ’’ more than half that 
amount, and the genuine Jeames naturally heaps 
ridicule upon the smart ex-officer or the son of an 
impecunious earl who has to instruct Mary Ann in 
the way she should wear her cap or worry John to 
know if the dogs have been properly fed and combed. 


A Good Limerick 


‘There was an old man with a skewer 
Who hunted a hostile reviewer. 
“Til teach him,” he cried, 


Registrar: Lady’s name, please? “When I’ve punctured his hide, 
To call my fast novel impute.” 


Nervous Young Man: Lydia Amelia Jones 
Registrar : Spinster? 
Nervous Young Man: Oh no, sir; typewriter 


An Exemplary Housekeeper.—Warwick Castle will be 
quite en féte when Lady Marjorie Greville is married, and ° 
though the countess does not mean to spend so much as 
originally intended the cost of the wedding festivities 
will be a considerable item. At the best of times the 
castle is an expensive place to keep up and the staff of 
servants necessarily large. At one time—and for aught 
I know it may be so now—the post of housekeeper at 
Warwick Castle was much sought after, and one of the 
late earl's housekeepers left a fortune of something like 
£50,000, which I believe she had the grace to bequeath 
to her master. But then she had exceptional oppor- 
tunities ; she held: office for upwards of forty years, and 
as part of her emoluments received all fees and tips from 
strangers who came to look over the castle and its 
curiosities. Down to quite recently these ‘takings ” 
were considerable. 


The Savings of Servants.—In the days of Fielding and 
Smollett the servant who saved his master by sacrific- 
ing his other savings was quite a commonplace of fiction, 
and if tradition is to be credited was not so very rare in 
real life. Such fidelity is seldom met with nowadays, 
but one is often reminded that the saving servant still 
exists. Lord Warwick's housekeeper is a case in- point, 
though her £50,000 was made a generation ago. ‘More 
recently there was the steward of a certain duke who 
left £30,000; and the housekeeper of another ' large 
mansion in the midlands, who also received ‘the visi- 
tors’ fees as at Warwick Castle, died worth £22,000. 
The steward of a recent Liberal’ Prime Minister left 
£13,000, and there were quite a number of less distin- 
guished gentlemen of the powder and plush persuasion 
who cut up for anything between £500:and: £6,000.. Of 
course, these amounts were not all mere savings from 
wages. Some included windfalls in the shape of legacies 
from grateful employers, others the results of successful 
speculation or the profits of a supplementary business. 


-Tommy : Been to Heaven lately, father ? 


An active man, especially in the past, had many oppor- Ten. i are ie 
cs 5 Eanes : a BENG Ry her wht 

tunities for employing his little capital to advantage Sen TI(OLIn gee casio} ariion enc ald you at cont nt 

not to mention illegitimate sources of income. get him? 


Bo) 
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The Latest Plan for Running Motor Scorchers to Earth. 


Motor Reticence.—In the palmy days of the bicycle every 
cyclist was only too ready to bore his friends with full 
details of his machine, its make, its price, and its wonderful 
achievements. The motorist is of quite a different breed 
and seldom even under pressure becomes expansive over 
his car. I asked a motoring friend recently for some advice 
concerning the cost of keeping a motor car, but at the first 
hint of what I wanted he became evasive and diplomatic, 
and all subsequent inquiries of a similar nature among my 
acquaintances met with the same treatment. I suppose 
motorists; regard themselves as a sort of close corporation 
whose expert knowledge must be protected by a tariff of 
reticence. 


A Niggardly Government.—Though the United States is 
one of the richest countries in the world and rather prides 
itself on its display of wealth yet the American. diplomatic 
body is a poorly-paid one compared with the diplomats of 
other nations. The American Ministers in Paris, London, 
and other important places are all men of considerable private 
means, otherwise they could not maintain their position 
in a proper manner. Our own ambassadors are not paid an 
extravagant sum; perhaps the best-paid diplomatic body 
in the world are the French Foreign Ministers. 


Empty-handed Bargain-hunters.—There were many wistful 
faces to be seen last week in Oxford Street and Regent 
Street when the winter sales were in fullswing. The wist- 
fulness was, so to speak, the result of the reflex action of 
Christmas. In every window hung the most 
tempting - looking bargains, but alas! 
where was the money to buy them 


a 


with? I often wonder why the big 
drapers select the first week in January 
for their “sales.” Most of us at that time 


crippled by our efforts 
and even those 
have had enough of 
some time to come, 
drapers are par- 
this state of things, 
them were last 
goods at a price 
suitable for 
the thinnest 
of pockets. 


are still financially 
in Christmas week, 
who are not 
shopping — for 
Probably the 
tially aware of 
as many of 
week offering 


ON THE TRACK OF THE SCORCHER 


The photograph shows a police sergeant fully equipped for running to earth motorists who exceed the speed limit. | Under the 
new law all motor vehicles are now compelled to be registered and to show their registered number plainly, The policeman’s 


number can be seen in front of his lamp 
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‘stance, to attend to 


Pleading by Phonograph.—The other day a collier named 
Mathews was summoned at Aberavon on a charge of being 
drunk and disorderly. Mathews could not attend the court 
so he sent a wire to 
the magistrate ad- 
mitting the truth of 
the charge against 
him and was duly 
fined 5s. There 
seems no reason why 
the phonograph 
could not be made 
use of in court. 
Many people find it 
inconvenient, for in- 


answer a summons 
for driving a motor 
car beyond the 
speed allowed by 
law. Why not speak 
their’ case into a 
phonograph and de- 
spatch it to the 
court to deny the 
charge or plead ex- 
tenuating circum- 
stances? Many 
other instances 
could be cited where 
the phonograph 
would make an 
excellent and useful 
witness. 


Big Presents.—It 
has been reported 


that Mr. Goddard pete seed 
: PRINCE DIMITRY SOLTYKOFF’S HEIRESS 
has presented his 
infant grandchild Prince Dimitry Soltykoff has left to his friend, Mrs. 
4 


Elizabeth Bushell Clinton of Chesterfield Street, 
Mayfair, known to playgoers as Miss Ethel Clinton, . 
all his jewellery and trinkets and £2,000, his free- 
hold property at Newmarket, and the racehorses 
and furniture at his racing establishments. He 
left the Lanwades stud farm in trust for Mrs. 
Clinton, and she is also to get £2,000 a year. His 
Russian property goes mainly to his brother, 
Prince John 


William Goddard 
Iselin, with a sum 
of £200,000—not a 
bad gift to receive 
even for the grand- 
child of one of the 
richest millionaires 
in America. Mr. 
Sully, one of the American dealers in the big cotton corner, 
has purchased a house for his wife in New York which it 
is stated cost him £57,000. These presents are 
decidedly handsome and are distinctly American ; 
no.one in this country makes gifts on so vast 
a scale—not even millionaires. The boy who 
received a Christmas gift of £200,000 would 
be regarded as a far greater wonder than 
even the fat youth of Peckham. 
I do not quite understand, how- 
ever, whether these big presents 
are made unconditionally or 
if they revert to the donor 
should the recipient die 
prematurely. 


Human Bait.—Leech-catch- 
ing in Russia is a painful and 
even dangerous occupation for 
the catchers, who offer them- 
selves as bait to the blood- 
sucking animals. The leech- 
catchers in the neighbourhood 
of the Donetz River, where 
leeches abound, wade bare- 
legged into the water and 
‘remain there until the blood- 
suckers have fixed themselves 
on to their bare flesh and so 
bring their burden to land. 
The leech-catchers are, how- 
ever, well paid, for such labour 
is not easily obtained. 
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The Last Link in the Romantic Napoleonic Tradition. 


How to Enter Buckingham Palace.—Mr. G. C. Mackrow, 
naval architect, in an interesting article in the Thames Ivon- 
works Gazette, says it is less difficult to get into Buckingham 
Palace than it is into most places of the kind. He once 
went to see the King of Portugal there and was surprised 
at the ease with which he obtained admission. He was 
accosted by only. one policeman as 
he drove into the courtyard. The 
policeman directed the coachman to 
the portico of the entrance to the 
royal visilor’s apartments, and a 
liveried footman came out and 
opened the carriage door. ‘ Almost 
in less time than I can write I was 
shown into the reception chamber, 
and in a few minutes his Majesty 
came out and greeted me.” He 
adds, ‘‘I have had much greater 
difficulty in getting past a City 
clerk to his employer even when I 
have had an appointment.”’ 


Mon Cher Clarkson.—After being 
in business for seyenty-one years 
under the shadow of Drury Lane 
Theatre the Clarksons are removing 
to Shaftesbury Avenue. The Lon- 
don County Council required Mr. 
Clarkson’s establishment in Wel- 
lington Street and so he has had 
to move his camp further west. 
** Willie ”’ Clarkson, as he is univer- 
sally called, has probably made-up 
more famous people than any other 
man in the United Kingdom, and 
at various times every actor of note 
has been in his shop. He has dis- 
guised detectives and made-up 
royalty. Sarah Bernhardt calls him 
the Napoleon of wigmakers and 


THE LAST NIECE OF NAPOLEON THE GREAT 


; : Princess Mathilde Letitia Wilhelmina Bonaparte, who died on January 3, 
writes to him as ‘‘ Mon cher Clark- was born at Trieste on May 20, 1820. 


Chaffing the Colonel.—Now and again the outside world 
hears by accident of the harmless escapades of our crack 
regiments in barracks, but the really rich regimental jest is 
usually kept for the messroom. Esprit de corps prevents it 
from being retailed for civilian amusement: In spite of the 
ragging case, however, I doubt if the pranks of the present- 

day subaltern are as puckish as 

those of his predecessors. I can 
remember a story that went the 
rounds some years ago of a daring 
junior of the Grenadier Guards who 
chaffed his colonel in a fashion that 
would not be tolerated to-day. 
But the colonel was not disposed to 
deal leniently with him; he kept 
such unusually late, or rather 
early, hours, so one day an early 
parade was ordered unexpectedly, 
and five minutes before the hour 
the colonel rode past the culprit’s 
quarters. Cheerfully unconscious 
of impending doom the latter leaned 
out of his bedroom window in the 
airy garments of sleep to say good 
morning. The colonel chuckled 
~nd rode on, but to his surprise at 
the stroke of time the subaltern 

— stepped out on parade fully dressed 
and allin order. He knew of the 
trap and had donned the looser 
garment over his uniform to take a 
rise out of his superior. 


The Statue’s Bracelet.—One of 
the statues in the magnificent gallery 
at Chatsworth is a figure of Venus, 
and it is especially noticeable for 
the fact that on its left arm just 
above the wrist is a gold bracelet 
on which is inscribed the words, 


She was the daughter of Jerome ‘* Rena, 1824.’’ The explanation is 


” : Bonaparte and Princess Catherine of Wiirtemberg. She was married : : : x 8 
son.” Probably the most deceptive jn ’r84o to Count Demidoff, but they parted company after five years. She that this statue on its journey from 


wig Mr. Clarkson has ever made is cherished to the very last the great Napoleonic tradition. Atone time Wenice sustained a small fracture in 


G 3 she had been affianced to her cousin, Napoleon, for whom she afterwards 
that worn by Miss Vesta Tilley. did the honours at the Elysée, and to the very last she entertained the that place. The Duke of Devon- 


a g - warmest feelings for his wife, the Empress Eugénie. She gathered G aya on 
So perfect is it that 99 per round her all that was best in art and literature in Paris, and herself shire of that day while showing a 


cent. of those who have seen her 
believe that in private life she 
wears a wig and that she has had her hair cut short 
to suit her boy impersonations. As a matter of fact her 
close-cropped head of hair that we are all so familiar with is 
really a wig made for her by Clarkson. 


exhibited in the Salon 


lady through the gallery bewailed 
the accident which had disfigured 
the arm. ‘Oh,’ cried the lady, ‘“‘I will soon cure that 
wound.” She took off her bracelet and slipped it on the 
arm of the statue so that it covered the crack. ‘There it 
has remained to this day. 


> 
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THE CHAMPION ‘*PAPER TEARER” OF THE WORLD AND 6OME OF HIS WORK 


The art of paper tearing has been in vogue for half a century or more. It was first practised to secure a model design for oilcloth and carpets, but it is only recently 
that the art has reached such a stage of artistic merit to command the attention of the general public. The champion paper tearer of the world is Mr. C. G. Barr of 
Seattle, Washington, U.S.A., who manifests his genius in making designs by what is apparently only careless and haphazard rending of a mammoth sheet of ordinary paper 
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The Lady or the Tiger? A Little Child Shall Lead Them. 


Foreign Titles.—In dealing with foreign titles it must be 
remembered that they are usually not equivalent to English 
ones. Very few foreign dukes rank equally with ours; the 
majority of them are hardly equal to earls. In Russia the 
title of ‘“prince”’ is 
borne by so many 
persons that. it has 
hardly any value at all 


, 
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WELCOMING A PRO-CONSUL 


Sir James Monteath greeting Lady Lamington, the wife of the Govenor of 
Bombay, on the steps of the landing stage at Calcutta. Lord Lamington, who 
was appointed Governor of Bombay: last year, was! for some time assistant 
private secretary to the late Lord Salisbury and represented North St. Pancras 
in the House of Commons from 1886-90 when he succeeded his father 


except in a few cases like that of the Prince of Mingrelia, 
who is the equal of one of our dukes. In Sicily everyone 
who possesses land has a title, and these titles mean 
little more than “ country gentleman” or ‘ squire.” 
Papal titles, except those of antiquity, are not re- 
cognised by the Italian Court. The modern ones 
have usually been paid for in cash, and as “count ” 
is the lowest title in the list its value probably does 
not amount, even at the Vatican, to much more 
than an English knight or as it is hereditary, say, 
a baronet. This is thoroughly. recognised in 
Romish circles. 


Many Happy Returns to — /anuary 13:. Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, 1883; Lord. Llandaff, 1826 ; 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 1849; Lord Richard 
Nevill, 1842. January 14: Duke Robert of Wiirtem- 
berg, 1873 ; Lady Calthorpe; Lord Lansdowne, 1845 ; 
Lord Kerry, 1872; Lord Cowley, 1866. January 15: 
Princess Margaret of Connaught; Count Gleichen, 
1863 ; Lady Violet Brassey; Lord Derby, 1841 ; Lord 
Strafford, 1835. January 16: Lady Westbury ; General 
lan Hamilton, 1853. January 17: Princess Eudoxia 
of Bulgaria; Miss Janet Achurch; Lord Leigh, 
1824; Lord Egerton of Tatton, 1832; Sir Robert 
Cunliffe, 1839. January 18: Miss Olga Nether- 
sole; Lord Carysfort, 1836; Lord Sheffield, 1832 ; 
Mr. Austin Dobson, 1840; Sir Henry Blake, 1840. 
January 19: Lady Courtenay; Lord Portsmouth, 
1856; Lord Bagot, 1857; Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
K.C., 1850, 


The New Manager.—His new venture at the Court 
Theatre is Mr, Charles Lauder’s first attempt to win fame 
and fortune as a London manager, though he has in the 
past taken one or two scratch companies round the 
provinces. Of late he has been Mr. Martin Harvey’s right- 
hand man. Strange to say he bears a marked resemblance 
to his former chief, and some people are persuaded 
that he has often played substitute in the leading part 
when all but the knowing ones thought Mr. Harvey himself 
was on the stage. Mr. Lauder isa really clever actor who 
takes his art seriously, and he has a fine baritone voice. 
He has also a temperament. If he had been less clever and 
less clear in his opinion as to the correct reading of his part 
his progress might have been more rapid. Managers who 
play lead themselves, especially in touring companies, do 
not like possible rivals who refuse to ruin a part by playing 
it strictly according to superior orders. He is an American, 
and I believe a Harvard man to boot. 


Plain Speaking.—It is said that Lord Burton’s good- 
natured heiress, Mrs. Baillie of Dochfour, likes sometimes 
to assume the vdle of the enfant terrible of adolescence. But 
it is not generally known that the great beer baron’s tenants 
at Glenquoich also cultivate a frankness that respects not 
persons. Wherever he may be Lord Burton has an irre- 
sistible. impulse to improve the face of nature, and at 
Glenquoich, though it is only a shooting box, a number of 
alterations have been carried out. In the course of the 
work he found it necessary to remove a little cottage and 
rebuild it with better sleeping accommodation, The tenant 
was a very old man, so in deference to his years Lord 
Burton went to him personally to explain. In his kindly 
way. he began, ‘‘ Well, Donald, I’m very sorry to have to 
turn out-such an old man as you——” when the old fellow 
cut him short in the middle of the sentence and snapped 
out, ‘*Hech! sorra, did ye say? Sorra? Na! ye're na 
sorra or ye wadna hae dune it!” 


At Glenquoich.—Though not a speculator in the ordinary 
sense of the term Lord Burton has many irons in the fire in 
addition to those connected with breweries. Among other 
things he is deeply interested in the commercial side of 
electricity and is a firm believer in its future. At one time 
he had a robust faith in railways, but I believe this has been 
somewhat shaken though he is himself the owner of a pri- 
vate line from Spean Bridge to Glenquoich. The story goes 
that he built this thinking he was going to ‘‘make a good 
thing out of it,’’ and at one time the Caledonian Railway 
Company seemed anxious to secure it. But Lord Burton, 
it is said, would not sell for less than £200,000, so the com- 
pany broke off negotiations and built a line of their own. 
When Mrs. Baillie comes into her inheritance she will be 
the owner of this railway, but I do not know that she is 
particularly interested in the steam engine. 


THE NEW YEAR'S CARD OF MR. W. CROSS OF THE MENAGERIE, LIVERPOOL 


Mr. Cross is the greatest importer of birds and wild animals; his card, therefore, appropriately 


presents a child nursing one of his own tiger cubs 
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The Humours of the Great Post Card Hobby. 


“The Silence of Dean Maitland." ; s “Won by Waiting.” 


Maxwell Gray. Edna Lyall. 


“The Day's Work." “The Four Feathers.” 


Rudyard Kipling. A. E. W. Mason. 


“The Descent of Man.” 
Darwin. 


“The Sorrows of Satan.” **Lady Audley’s Secret.” 
i fi Miss Braddon. 
Marie Corelli. 


The post card enthusiasm has extended to literature. The Wrench Post Card Company has just issued a number of exceedingly clever post cards 
illustrating the titles of well-known novels 
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THE BOY: 


Why I Became a 
Service Critic. 


[2 answer to questions as to the 

reasons why he became a critic 
of maval and military matters Sir 
Charles Dilke said that he began 
writing on these subjects because he 
felt that in doing so as a civilian he 
was only accepting an invitation 
which has been frequently given by 
soldiers to their fellow countrymen. 
‘1 have been more or less familiar 
with naval and military questions all 
my life,” he continued, ‘fas every 
Englishman must be who interests 
himself in public affairs, but it was 
in the early eighties that I was led 
to see the great part which is played 
in European politics by military 
unreadiness. It was the writing of 
my book, Zhe Present Position of 
European Politics, which specially 
turned my mind to naval and mili- 
tary subjects. I worked hard at 
them in preparing the articles, 
which, originally published in the 
Fortnightly Review in 1887, were 
subsequently issued in volume form under the title I have named. 
But while The British Army, which appeared in 1888, conveys in 
important points of detail my present views, it does not represent in 
its general idea my present-day opinions because it is too military 
and insufficiently naval. 

“The real fact is I ought not to have written solely on the army. 
I ought to have dealt with imperial defence as I afterwards did. 
The imperial defence chapters of my book, Problems of Greater 
Britain, which was published in 1890, are more in accordance with 
my present views and are very much on the lines of the book which 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson and I wrote together called /azferial Defence, 
of which the first edition appeared in 1892, and which was re- 
published with some changes a few years later. 

“During the first part of the Franco-German War I served 
with the Prussian Knights of St. John and afterwards accompanied 
several of the French armies, but I did not go to the seat of the 
campaign with any particular object of qualifying myself for the work 
of a naval and military critic. I went out to see for myself what war 
is like because I considered that it was important for a politician to 
understand what war is; but I do not think my military views of 
1887 and 1888 were much afiected by what I had observed during 
1870 and 1871. What I saw'personally had sunk into everybody’s 
minds. The facts of the campaign were familiar to the whole world. 
In my book of 1888 I certainly wrote of the German Army and of 
the Swiss Army, too, but only’as specimens of different kinds of 
armies which ought to be examined and not with special reference 
to what I saw in 1870.” 

In reply to further questions Sir Charles said :— 

“In Problems of Greater Britain there is a chapter on Indian 
defence, and it is quite possible as you suggest that that chapter 
was influenced by Lord Roberts because I was his guest when he 
was Commander-in-Chief in India, and naturally we discussed every 
conceivable question connected with the British Army, especially 
the Indian side of the subject. The volumes are dedicated to 
Lord Roberts, and he may no doubt have influenced me in so far 
as there was special Indian information in the book, but as a 
matter of fact the chapter would not merely represent an individual’s 
views. If influenced at all it would be a compound of opinions, for 
Lord Roberts had with him a large and brilliant staff, many of whom 
have become famous soldiers. 

“It was perhaps in consequence of the publication of my book 
on the British Army in 1888 that Lord Roberts invited me to accom- 
pany him on his winter tour round the Indian frontier. My wife and 
I went out specially to India for the purpose, and while she, after we 
left the railway near Quetta, went to Simla the Commander-in-Chief 


SIR CHARLES DILKE 
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WHAT WILL HE BECOME? 


An Interview with Sir 
Charles Dilke 


and the rest of us proceeded along 
the military roads of the north-west 
frontier. This was the third visit 
I had paid to India, and so far as 
Opportunities for inspecting our 
military resources in that country 
went was by far the most interesting 
of my trips. In addition to the 
Commander-in-Chief’s personal staff 
there were, of course, district staffs. 
at various stages of the tour, and 
besides the information acquired in 
that way there were manceuvres in 
all the important places like the: 
Pishin valley and the Peshawur 
valley forinstance. All these oppor- 
tunities gave me the means of collect- 
ing many important facts and sup- 
porting my views as laid down in 
the book. : 

“As I have said Lord Roberts. 
may have unconsciously influenced 
the chapter to which I have referred, 
but as a matter of fact there are 
some subjects on which we disagree, 
on which I argued with him then and could argue now. There 
are, however, many points on which we are in cordial agreement | 
am glad to say. In /mferial Defence, for instance, Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson and I alluded to those views of the Commander-in-Chief 
on which we are in accord, and the publication of these statements of 
ours was followed by a correspondence with Lord Roberts in the 
Morning Post. That correspondence led to certain modifications. 
being made in the revised edition of Jzperial Defence. 1 agree 
with Mr. Spenser Wilkinson pretty closely, of course. We have 
long discussed these problems together. His article on the War 
Commission shows that there is really not much difference in the 
views of Lord Roberts, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, and myself.” 

Sir Charles Dilke has criticised service matters a great deal, and. 
naturally enough has been freely criticised in return, but he has. 
found his critics kind and almost invariably courteous. To those 


_ who have differed from him he has put forward the excuse that in 
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attempting to get a practical solution of practical problems it is. 
scarcely possible to avoid something like the dogmatism of which he- 
has been occasionally accused. In all his criticisms he has been 
actuated only by one motive, and that is Great Britain’s highest 
interests. His criticisms have been chiefly confined to facts and. 
tendencies and not so much to what he wishes or to what he may 
consider to be right or wrong. 

““T have stated facts rather than wishes,” he said. “Of course k 
have criticised the War Office, it is impossible to avoid doing so. 
On this point I think that the War Office is entitled to a certain 
amount of sympathy. I am in agreement with it in becoming 
hardened to criticism because the War Office has been criticised to- 
exasperation, There has been so much divergent criticism that the- 
War Office treats it all as grumbling. Every officer in the British. 
Army seems to be grumbling all the time—that is, I dare say, the Pall 
Mall view of the matter—and it becomes impossible to distinguish. 
the sound from the unsound strictures. As I say, | agree with the 
War Office on that point; it is one of the few subjects on which 
Ido agree with it. Frankly, it has always been a very hopeless. 
institution, and it is not everybody who would take up its work. 
The best men have been shy of the War Office till Mr. Arnold- 
Forster.” 

As a relief from service criticisms and political life Sir Charles 
Dilkeis always glad to be able to turn to his favourite recreations of 
rapier fencing, riding, and pair-oar rowing. Of these he places the 
last first ; but, of course, “one cannot pursue it comfortably except 
in summer or calm weather.” But it is his favourite exercise, and: 
he has kept it up since his Cambridge days, when he rowed stroke of 
his college eight, 
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AT THE ALHAMBRA 


By Arno!d Golsworthy. [Tllustrated by S. H. Sime. 


M" Douglas Cox was very nice about it. 

I explained to him that the Sime person 
had been thrust upon me otherwise I should 
have come alone. Mr. Cox seemed to quite 
feel for me in my trouble, and his sympathy 
did me good. Shortly after that we were 
listening to Miss Edith Jeffries, who sang 
about her absent laddie and mentioned incident- 
ally that when he came along there was 
music in the breeze. About this time of the 
year, however, there’s a good deal more than 
music in the breeze. There is frequently a 
bad cold in it somewhere, to say nothing of 
chilblains on the ear and a wheeze in the off- 
side lung. Still, it’s a pity to go and 
spoil a sweetly sentimental song with 
prosaic comments, and I wonder people 
are allowed to do it. 


hen there were the Hanlons, who 
are most actively represented by a 
smart lad*in the somersault- 
ing industry. Two large, 
muscular men hang down 
from trapezes and play at 
catchball with the smart lad 
in question, who turns some 
surprising twisters in the 
course of his aerial flights. 
Now and again the boy 
seems to pause in mid-air as 
if he is wondering whether 
there’s enough time and 
space for another somersault. Having con- 
cluded that the extra turn as it were may 


me 
CEORCE — 
WHITEHEAD 


MR AaAY ALLISTER 


be safely taken he goes it accordingly, and 
comes down on his feet with a fraction of a 
second to spare. The performance cannot be 
as nerve-shaking as it looks, for the lad 
positively enjoyed being treated as a football. 


IR 


(SISMARK ) 


IMMPERSONATOR 


H arry Allister is animpersonator. With the 
aid of coloured clothes and special wigs 
he impersonates the great men of the past. 
Gladstone and Beaconsfield and small fry of 
that sort lived again before us for the moment ; 
and then the greatest man that ever lived, and 
the highest possible type that evolution 
can produce—Mr. J. Chamberlain — 
appeared before us and bowed. To my 
surprise I heard several mild expressions 
of disapproval and derision ; | thought 
this was high treason. Are there no 
facilities on Tower Hill for dealing with 
people of this sort? Another of Mr. 
Allister’s debatable characters was the 
great Duke of Wellington. Mr. Allister 
announced him as the “Victor of 
Waterloo ” whereas everybody knows by 
this time that Waterloo was won by the 
German Emperor. One of the least = 
pleasing features of these ‘‘impersona- 
tions” is that the performer usually con- 
cludes by transforming himself into a 
hurried effigy of the King. The band 
strikes up the National Anthem at the 
same moment, and the audience is com- 
pelled to rise and do homage to the 
mock majesty bowing graciously on the 
stage. I doubt if such excruciating tests 
of the loyalty and respect we all bear to 
the throne are necessary or advisable. 


harlene and Charlene are a lady and 
gentleman who give a most inte- 
resting entertainment. The gentleman 
juggles most adroitly with the furniture 
and his wardrobe, while the lady 
proves to bea most expert performer on 


are marvellously rapid, while at the same time 
the usual noisiness of this particular form of 
entertainment is mercifully minimised. The 
excellence of the performance provoked quite 
a storm of applause, in which I should 
myself have joined if the Sime person had 
not anticipated me. After all, we of the 
aristocracy must preserve some distinctions 
from the common herd. Another very 
interesting couple were (or would you say 
was ?) Willie Hale and Frances. This lady 
and gentleman are remarkably expert at 
throwing hoops along the stage in such a 
way that they will turn to the right after a 
few yards and proceed in a suddenly altered 
course. Willie’s amusing exhibition with a 
solid globe is another feature of this turn. 


aleece there was the stirring patriotic song 

entitled “John Bull’s Store,” energeti- 
cally sung by Mr. George Whitehead to 
mixed expressions of emotion by the audience. 
This stirring song appeared to be a touching 
appeal to the public to buy at John Bull’s 
store exclusively so that the 
money gained would remain in 
British hands. It reminded 
one of the story of the fabled 
islanders who earned a_ pre- 
carious living by taking in each 
other’s washing. Mr. White- 


head sings with great energy 

and ability, but he is hardly 
likely to increase his reputation as a highly- 
trained vocalist by dealing in merely amusing 
fudge of this sort. 
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that perplexing instrument, the xylo- 
phone. Miss Charlene’s movements 
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MR. BRIGGINSHAW’S ADVENTURE 


A Short Story. 


By Horace Wyndham. 


IL. 

oO: arriving in London early in the morning Mr, Brigginshaw of 

Melbourne put up at the National Hotel, Northumberland 
Avenue. As this was his first visit to the metropolis one hotel was 
much the same as another. Having explored Madame Tussaud’s, 
Westminster Abbey, and the Tower before he had been twenty-four 
hours on dry land he came to the conclusion that he had, for the 
time being at any rate, exhausted the attractions of London. 
Thereupon he bethought himself of spending a few hours at the 
seaside. He did not want to go far, however, as he had to keep a 
business appointment a couple of days later. ‘ Which resort to choose, 
therefore, became a little difficult. According to the various guide 
books in the hotel smoke-room each one offered special advantages 
over all the others combined. 

In his difficulty he sought the manager. 
individual promptly rose to the occasion. 

“Seaside, sir? Yes, sir. Where would you like to go?” 

* That’s what I’m asking you,” observed Mr. Brigginshaw 

“Would you like to try Margate? The—er—ozone there is 
considered very bracing.” 

“Yd rather go a little further away. 
I want.” 

“Then let me recommend Boulogne,” returned the other. 

Mr. Brigginshaw pricked up his ears. 

“Boolong? Where’s that ?” he demanded. 

“On the coast of France, sir. Less than two hours from Folke- 
stone. You can get there and back from here in a day by the 
Marguerite. This handbook will tell you all about it. I’m sure 
you would enjoy the trip, sir.” 

“Very well,” was the reply. 
morning.” : 

True to his word Augustus Brigginshaw left the hotel after 
breakfast the next day. Strolling out into Northumberland Avenue 
he hailed a hansom and directed the man to Charing Cross. The 
driver perceiving that he had a stranger to deal with naturally made 
his way to the station vzd@ Piccadilly and Fleet Street in order that 
he might safely charge the half-crown, which was paid him without 
demur. 

The railway carriage in which was made the journey to Folkestone 
was occupied by but one other individual. Save for the fact that he 
was inclined to baldness and wore mutton-chop whiskers (whereas 
the other was sandy-haired and clean shaven) he bore a strong 
facial resemblance to Mr. Brigginshaw. Each, too, was dressed 
in almost the same manner, the pattern and material of the various 
garments presenting scarcely any difference. The stranger seemed 
to notice this, for he looked somewhat closely at his companion. 

“Care to see the Telegraph, sir?” he inquired at length, offering 
the paper as he spoke. 

“Thank you,” returned the other. “I have not had time to read 
one this morning. Is there any news ?” he added. 

“ Rumoured arrest of Whittingham-Smith,” answered the stranger 
shortly. “It will probably be contradicted in the next edition 
though.” 

“Indeed? And who is Whittingham-Smith ?” 

“A fraudulent company promoter and member of the Stock 
Exchange. He disappeared a fortnight ago with £10,000 worth of 
securities,” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mr. Brigginshaw. 
the police ?” 

“ Busily engaged in following up several promising clues—at 
least, that’s what the paper says they’re doing.” 

“ T suppose he’s bound to be caught before very long ?” 

The other smiled, a little contemptuously Mr. Brigginshaw 
thought. 

“ The English police can’t catch anything except influenza. It’s 
highly probable that the man they’re looking for has never left 
London.” 

“ But they have his description, surely ?” 

“ Yes, but they can’t prosecute that.” 

After this conversation languished somewhat, for the stranger 
seemed disinclined to talk. On arriving at Folkestone Mr. Briggin- 
shaw bid him good day. Then he made his way to the boat and 
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A short voyage is what 


“Tl start first thing in the 
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went on board. While crossing the gangway he fancied he caught 
sight of his late travelling companion standing at the entrance to the 
saloon ; the crowd, however, was so great that he was unable to 
assure himself on this point. A few minutes later the paddles began 
to revolve, and the steamer putting out to sea Mr. Brigginshaw had 
other matters to engage his attention. 


Il. 


Favoured by fine weather and a propitious breeze the voyage 
was made under very pleasant circumstances, Boulogne harbour 
being reached sharp on to time. As he mingled with his fellow 
passengers on the quay-side Mr. Brigginshaw again thought that he 
caught a glimpse of the affable stranger who had travelled from 
Charing Cross with him. Before he could make certain, however, 
if this were the case or not the individual in question had dis- 
appeared. 

Not quite knowing what to do with himself until it should be time 
to go on board once more and feeling a little lonely since he knew 
nobody Mr. Brigginshaw strolled down to the sands. The afternoon 
was extremely hot and the sea looked delightfully cool ; so much so, 
indeed, was this the case that he determined to test it for himself 
before exploring the town. 

With Augustus Brigginshaw action invariably followed fast upon 
the heels of thought; accordingly, when the attendant in charge 
asked him in English if he wanted a bathing machine he answered 
“oui” in fluent French, obtained the necessary tickets for costume 
and towels, and entered the compartment pointed out to him. Five 
minutes later he was splashing about in the waves. 

Here he found the water so pleasant and the scene taking place 
around him so entertaining and novel that he quite lost all sense of 
time. At last he realised with a start that if he wished to avoid 
spending the night in Boulogne he must return to the harbour at 
once. As he came to this determination it suddenly flashed upon 
him that he had forgotten the number of his machine. All that he 
recollected was that it occupied the third place from the left in the 
second row. Unfortunately, since he entered the water a good many 
bathers had left and their machines had accordingly been moved to 
other positions. 

Conscious that he was not looking his best in the distinctly 
attenuated costume which he was wearing Mr. Brigginshaw made 
his way along the line of machines, peering anxiously into such as 
happened to have the doors open. It was all in vain, however, for 
each either had its occupant already or else, from the nature of the 
garments hanging from the pegs, was clearly in possession of one of 
the opposite sex. The position was fast growing extremely serious 
when, with a sigh of heartfelt relief, the searcher recognised a straw 
hat on the floor of a machine just in front of him. 

“It’s rather odd,” he reflected as he clambered up the steps, “‘ but 
I could have sworn that I left my hat on the seat when I went out.” 
While he was dressing he made another curious discovery. His 
clothes did not seem to fit him so comfortably as had hitherto been 
the case. ‘There was a strange tightness across the chest when he 
attempted to button the waistcoat, and the boots no longer accommo- 
dated themselves to his feet in their old fashion. 

“Very queer,” he mused, “ but I suppose I’ve swollen a bit in the 
sea.” Then he plunged his hands into his trousers pockets and 
instantly withdrew them. 

“Great heavens !” he exclaimed, “ My purse has disappeared. 
I’ve been robbed. My presentation watch has gone, too. This one 
engraved T.W.S. doesn’t belong to me. Here’s a cigar case, too, 
with the same initials,” he added as he examined the coat. “ It’s not 
mine. I don’t smoke. What on earth does it all mean ?” 

As he spoke he looked closely at the hat which he had placed on 
the seat. Then he glanced at his clothes. Instantly the position of 
affairs dawned upon him. 

“ Bless me, I’ve got on somebody else’s suit ! 
once and find my own.” 

Without a moment’s delay he began to unlace his boots. While 
he was thus engaged he felt the machine moving up the beach. 
Hastily opening the door he called on the attendant who was leading 
the horse to stop. The man, however, merely grinned and shouting 
lustily, “ Vive les Boers!” urged the animal to greater exertions. 


I must undress at 
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When he saw that the water was already up to the level of the 
bottom step and that all the other machines had been taken away 
while he was dressing Mr. Brigginshaw ceased to expostulate. 

As soon as he was drawn up in line with the other machines, 
however, he carefully examined each with a view to finding his own 
missing garments. ‘The search was in vain ; every single compartment 
was empty. 

Mr. Brigginshaw glanced at the watch which formed part of his 
borrowed attire and saw with alarm that it was getting late. The 
boat would Jeave in a quarter of an hour for Folkestone again, 
and unless he started at once he would not have time to 
catch it. Consequently he must abandon the search for his missing 
clothes. 

In a frame of mind that was far from being placid Mr. Briggin- 
shaw found himself once more on board the Marguerite. Through- 
out the crossing he paced the deck, at first sternly repulsing all 
attempts on the part of his fellow passengers to enter into conversation 
with him. One of these, however, a shrewd-looking man with an 
indefinable air of authority, proved so pertinacious that he was 
unable to shake him off. He felt compelled, accordingly, to throw 
out an occasional remark while the other chatted genially gn a 
variety of topics. 

At Folkestone Mr. Brigginshaw hurried into a London train and 
was congratulating himself on having secured an unoccupied first- 
class carriage when the door was hastily opened and admitted two 
other travellers. One of these \as the man who had spoken to him 
on the boat, the other was a complete stranger. Mr. Brigginshaw 
noticed that the latter looked rather anxiously at him and then 
nodded significantly to his companion. 

“Surely my clothes don’t fit me so badly that they excite remark,” 
he reflected as the train left the platform. “It’s extremely lucky 
for me that the individual they belong to left his return ticket in the 
waistcoat pocket.” Then he stared out of the window while the 
other two buried themselves in their papers. 

At Charing Cross the door was opened by the guard and Mr. 
Brigginshaw stepped out on to the platform closely followed by the 
two strangers. 

“There’s a four-wheeler here,” remarked one of them suavely. 
“T would suggest your taking it.” 


“T shall do nothing of the sort,” was the dignified reply. ‘‘ The 
evening is fine and I prefer the air on the top of an omnibus.” 
The other glanced significantly at his companion. Then he 


placed his hand on Mr. Brigginshaw’s shoulder. 

“The game’s up,” he observed quietly. ‘“There’s no occasion 
fora scene. You'd better get into this cab with us.” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” demanded Mr. 
Brigginshaw in surprise. ‘Do you know who I am?” 

“Certainly we do. You’re James Whittingham-Smith, and we 
are police officers who hold a warrant for your arrest on a charge of 
fraud and embezzlement. Now then, will you come quietly to Bow 
Street or must we handcuff you ? ” 

Before he quite realised the import of the speaker’s words 
Mr. Brigginshaw found himself in a four-wheeled cab with his two 
ex-travelling companions, Five minutes later the vehicle drew up 
outside an archway and Mr. Brigginshaw was ushered into a white- 
washed room where an inspector was seated at a desk. 

““T demand to know the meaning of this outrage,” he began 
angrily. 

“Anything you say will be taken down and may be used in 
evidence against you at your trial,” was the calm reply. 

“Trial ? What do you mean ?” 

“You'll know that soon enough,” answered the inspector 
imperturbably. “For the present I may tell you that you are 
charged by these detectives with being the James Whittingham- 
Smith against whom a warrant was issued at this court a fortnight 
ago. By the way, how do you spell your name ?” 

“ B-r-i-g-g-i-n-s-h-a-w.” 

The two detectives laughed outright, while even the grave 
inspector permitted himself to smile. 

“Oh, do you?” he returned affably. ‘Well, we spell it 
differently here. You answer to the description published in the 
Police Gazette, and we also have a good photograph of you. Take 
him away,” he added to his subordinates, “ and search him.” 


III. 


It was a very indignant Augustus Brigginshaw that stood in the 
dock at noon on the following morning confronting the magistrate. 
As in a dream he heard the detectives recount their evidence. One 
of them—the man who had spoken to him on the boat—deposed 
that he had recognised him from a photograph in his possession. 
The prisoner’s conduct in resenting all attempts to be drawn into 
conversation had strengthened his belief that he was the man 
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referred to in the warrant. At Bow Street, where he had been 
searched after his arrest at Charing Cross, several visiting cards, 
inscribed James Whittingham-Smith, had been taken from him. 
His clothing, it was stated, also bore the same name. Although the 
City offices where he had carried on his financial operations had 
been closed after the crash the police hoped to bring forward some 
clerks in the course of the next day or two who would be able to 
identify the accused. Under these circumstances it was suggested 
that a remand should be granted. 

“ Anything to say ?” asked the magistrate when all the evidence 
had been duly recorded. 

“T should think I have!” was the indignant retort. 

“You're making a great mistake,” began the magistrate 
warningly, 

“It’s the police who are making a mistake,” interrupted the 
other with heat. ‘My name is Augustus Brigginshaw. I arrived 
in London from Melbourne on Friday and spent Saturday in 
Boulogne. My clothes were stolen while I was bathing and I 
was forced to put these on as they were the only ones left in the 
machine.” 

The reporters sharpened their pencils expectantly, while the 
inspector in charge of the cas> smiled as though he had just heard 
an excellent joke. 

“That statement is false on the face of it, your worship,” he 
remarked, ‘ The Boulogne police telegraphed on Saturday night to 
say that a man who had been found drowned in the harbour that 
afternoon was identified from letters and cards in his pockets as 
Augustus Brigginshaw of Melbourne. A detailed statement will 
reach us to-morrow.” 

Mr. Brigginshaw gasped helplessly. 

“But I don’t even answer the description of the accused,” he 
exclaimed in despair. 

“‘ He does so sufficiently for our purpose,” observed the inspector 
drily. “As for his not having any whiskers, well, it’s a common 
trick among the criminal classes to shave when the police are 
looking for them.” 

‘“‘ How dare you suggest that I belong to the criminal classes ?” 
demanded Mr. Brigginshaw angrily. 

‘Silence ! ” exclaimed the magistrate. 
a week.” 

In the solitude of his cell Mr. Brigginshaw brooded over the 
unfortunate situation in which he found himself. Certainly appear- 
ances were very much against him. His clothes were without doubt 
those of a defaulting financier while he also bore a more or less near 
resemblance to the photographs of that individual as they were 
published in the evening papers, copies of which shad been supplied 
him by the inspector. Then he knew absolutely no one in London 
who could prove his identity, for his fellow passengers from Melbourne 
were by this time scattered far and wide. In addition to this he had 
no funds with which to engage a solicitor to defend him. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he passed a sleepless night. 

At ten o’clock the next morning a constable unlocked his cell 
door and informed him that he was to go before the magistrate 
again. f 

“T thought I was remanded for a week,” he began. 

“ A good many people have got into trouble through thinking too 
much,” observed the constable sententiously. ‘Take my advice 
and don’t you be one of them.” 

From his place in the dock Mr. Brigginshaw noticed that the 
inspector and detectives who had effected his arrest did not look 
quite so pleased with themselves as they had done on the previous 
day. They talked together in low tones and seemed anxious to avoid 
his eye. There was barely time, however, to do more than observe 
this when the magistrate addressed him. 

“ Augustus Brigginshaw, if that be your real name,” he 
began in his most judicial manner, “‘it appears that a slight error 
of judgment has been made, and the police are now prepared to 
withdraw their allegations against you. The fact is the individual 
referred to in the warrant under which you were arrested has since 
been taken into custody. He was apprehended at Boulogne yester- 
day morning, and it is presumed that he changed his attire in the 
machine that you entered on leaving the water. The body of a man 
found drowned and wearing your clothes has been identified as that 
of a bathing attendant living in the town. Under the circumstances, 
accordingly, you will be discharged. I trust,” he added severely, 
“that this experience will be a warning to you.” 

“T am inclined to think it will, your worship,” returned Mr. 
Brigginshaw as he left the dock. 

This has evidently proved to be the case; for since then Mr. 
Brigginshaw has studiously refrained from sea-bathing. He con- 
siders that a Turkish bath answers the purpose equally well and is 
decidedly less dangerous, 
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A BULL THAT PERFORMS LIKE A 


Kis Bill is the name of a magnificent 

bull—the only trained one in existence. 
‘Owned by Mr. L. F. Sunlin of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, he is a Durham, five years old, 
and weighs 400 lb. He was bred in the 
state of Mississippi and shipped to Cuba to 
be transformed into food for United States 
soldiers. Mr. Sunlin bought him from the 
United States Govern- 
ment pen and spent a 
year in training him. 
Bulls are not’ very 
amenable to training— 
indeed, a horse could be 
trained in half the time 
—but by dint of perse- 
verance Mr. Sunlin has 


triumphed and King 
Bill is now a master of 
many antics on the 
classic sawdust. 

The bull’s “acts?? 
are remarkable. The 


most difficult one he has 
been taught to perform 
consists of standing with 
all four feet on a box 
6 in. wide by 8 in. in 
length. For so clumsy 
an animal as a bull to 
undertake such a_ task 
requires more skill than 
most people would 
imagine. King Bill will 
also sit down squarely 
‘on his haunches just as 
a dog or cat does. He 
will lie down on his side 
at the command of his 
master and allow him to 
lie down on him. He 
will stand upon a tub 
whilst Mr, Sunlin sits 
upon his back; stand 
with his front feet upon a tub with his trainer 
standing with one foot on his head and the 


other upon the middle of his back; will place’ 


his head upon the ground while his owner 
with feet in the air rests his own head between 
the animal’s horns. King Bill will also roll 
a barrel with his nose. 

A most interesting part of King Bill’s 
long list of remarkable feats is his firin 


of a revolver. This he does without any 
show of fright or excitement, though the 
smoke curls about his head and the report 
is loud and near to his ears. The revolver is 


placed upon a slanting pole, and to reach the 
trigger with his mouth the bull stands with 
his fore feet upon a tub. He reaches the 
climax of his exhibition when he proceeds to 
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KING BILL KNEELS FOR THE MERE MAN 


walk up a flight of steps on to a platform, 
and then with much confidence and graceful 
movement easily mounts and stands proudly 
on a raised round platform not more than 
2 ft. in diameter. After quietly viewing his 
surroundings for several minutes King Bill 
dismounts, walking down the steps head 
forward, conscious that he has just performed 
a wonderful feat 
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CIRCUS GEE-GEE. 


He is now being trained to do some new 
tricks, among them being how to make butter. 
In his yard there is a treadmill which operates 
achurn. The bull is led on to the treadmill 
and fastened. No further attention in con- 
nection with the churning is necessary until 
the cream has become butter. It is said that 
King Bill knows when the butter is made 
and makes a great fuss 

in order to attract his 
owner’s attention. 

Mr. Sunlin ‘has re- 
ceived a proposal from 
the owners of the 
Chicago stockyards to 
train King Bill to become 
a decoy to lead his 
fellows to death, but his 
trainer thinks the bull 
would show a lack of 
brotherly love in leading 
his fellows over a beaten 
path to the slaughter, 
and for that reason does 
not look with favour 
upon the unique pro- 
position. 

It is not altogether 
surprising that few 
people try to train bulls. 
In many instances it 
would mean a pitiless 
death or maiming for 
life. Some people would 
as soon risk their lives 
in a den of lions as 
undertake to train a 
bull. Nevertheless, there 
are those who have 
complete control over 
these usually dangerous 
domestic animals and 
. whose every command 
is met by obedience. 
It may be remembered that a man who lived 
near Richmond (on the Thames) trained a 
bull to trot in a cart. It was quite friendly 
for a time, but one day it killed him, Bulls 
are notoriously treacherous. One thing seems 
certain—no trainer could practice cruelty on 
them for any length of time. If we could be 
quite sure of an absence of cruelty animal- 
training would be less objectionable than it is. 


MR. SUNLIN, HIS TRAINER, STANDING ON KING BILL 
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“Te beginning of a new year, though an entirely arbitrary 
and in itself meaningless date, is a convenient peg for 
orators and essayists to hang surveys of the past, prophecies 
of the future, sermons, and lectures upon. Particularly has 
the present beginning of a new year been utilised by pessi- 
mistic philosophers, or people whose doctrines do not seem 
as popular as they deserve to be. No doubt the past year 
has not been particularly cheery. It has been a year, for 
one thing, of consistently bad weather following a year not 
quite as bad. The effects of the enormous waste of war 
have been felt more and more fully, and nobody has any 
confidence that a bigger if not more expensive conflict is not 
awaiting us this year. Trade is on the downward curve 
and there is no great hope of improving it by fiscal measures, 
for competing states, with all their cutting into our com- 
merce, have not been doing particularly well. Economically 
speaking, Russia, Germany, and France are feeling the 
pinch of financial strain, and the United States have hada 
check to their swelling prosperity owing to strikes and 
inflated speculation Canada and Italy are about the only 
countries that have any reason to fe2] more prosperous. 


I‘ is natural that persons who take a grave view of most 

matters should feel a sort of funereal satisfaction in 
the general gloom. For once their habitual mental shade 
tones with the atmosphere; they are mere blots of denser 
shadcw on the duli grey. But there is one thing that dis- 
tresses our weeping philosophers to the point of making 
them shed. floods of printer’s ink—the nation persists on 
the average in an incurable levity and optimism of tempera- 
ment. .Unwarned by the writing on the wall, we are still 
extending and defending our blood-stained, monstrous, and 
iniquitous and doomed Empire instead of leaving that line 
of business to the righteous, peaceful, humane, and strictly 
honourable officials of Holy Russia, who are able and 
willing to take over all our responsibilities and borrow the 
money from France to pay for them. We can still interest 
ourselves under the shadow of possible war (owing to our 
“immoral” alliance with Japan) with the ailments of a 
cricketer, or of several cricketers, at the antipodes. For it 
is to be observed that our mournful philosophers think very 
badly of the yellow races. That tint of skin is permissible 
as the attribute of a chronic jaundice; when natural and 
healthy it is taboo. 


N ow it may be that the mournful comments of such solemn 

organs of opinion as the Spectator and such gloomy 
orators as Mr. Frederic Harrison are in some measure 
justified by the prevailing prospects of the beginning year. 
On the other hand, it may not be; even the most positive 
Positivist sometimes errs. I remember an essay by a 
learned man of that sect, written before 1870, in which it 
was proved by all history that the European primacy must 
belong to France and that the really serious danger to the 
peace of the world was the naval predominance of Great 
Britain. There was no particular foolishness in making 
this forecast at the time when it was made, but it ought to 
stand as a warning to orators and writers to be careful 
in making general predictions. It is safer, even for Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, to digress into Byzantine historical 
romance and emulate the glories of Count Robert of Paris 
with a greater outfit of knowledge than Sir Walter could or 
would have prepared. : 


BY setting aside the question of prediction, is it really 

wise to counsel us to keep a solemn and serious look 
and mind in the face of the coming year and eschew all 
mirth and frivolity? Is our incurable levity so great a 
danger and so despicable a vice? I donot altogether think 
so. We hear much at times of the gay revellers of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum banqueting and dancing under the 
shadow of Vesuvius, soon to be turned from shadow to 
flame. But surely, unless their levity led them to disregard 
the signs of the approaching eruption, which they probably 
could not with the scientific knowledge at their call inter- 
pret, they would equally have perished had their life been 
one of philosophical moderation or monastic mortification. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


The contrast between the gay, light mirth of paganism and 
the grim ruin overhanging it has often been used impressively 
by preachers, but if there were early Christians in the 
doomed cities they probably perished in the same proportion 
as their-heathen neighbours, unless their greater solemnity 
led them to keep their heads better in an emergency. The 
catastrophe at Chicago is another of these striking contrasts 
between frivolity and doom, yet as frightful a panic and 
slaughter once took place in a cathedral. 


he moral of gloomy prospects or terrible events is not 
mournfulness, except in those with whom it is inevit- 
able from the personal touch of misfortune, It is our duty 
to look out for probable and possible dangers, to seek for 
and correct our deficiencies. If a light-hearted temper 
makes us careless of the future and blind to the lessons of 
the past it is dangerous and blameworthy; but when we 
have done all we can it is our duty to be cheerful. The 
British sailor in history is the typical instance of zeal in the 
performance of duty and as a rule of careful foresight in 
providing against the dangers of his calling. Off duty, he 
is the typical instance of light and irresponsible gaiety. 
Some of the best and most helpful of ministers of religion in 
all denominations have been as gay as schoolboys on their 
rare holidays. If man or beast is to carry his load well and 
long he must sometimes be allowed to cast it off altogether 
and roll and kick in the grass, or even the dust, in entire 
abandonment. 


N° doubt the gloomy and foreboding nature is often 

practical as well as apprehensive. The man who 
always expects the worst, if he is a strong man, provides 
against it. But there can never be the possibility of pro- 
viding against absolutely every danger or difficulty. Le 
Général Imprévu is the antagonist, and the most formidable 
one, of all fighters. If we allow him too many ways of 
attacking us by our negligence his victory is the easier; 
but some way he will find out to surprise us. Now the 
cheerful, optimistic, quick-thinking soldier is the one who 
meets the unforeseen by the improvised. And the unfore- 
seen, that cannot be foreseen, is as often favourable as 
hostile. Impvévu and his division are seen coming up in 
support to us as well-as to our enemies. The gloomy and 
conscientious commander has left them no room in the firing 
line, no road to get to the flanks. He will not take com- 
mand of his sudden allies and they go over to the other 
side. 


Stee is the lesson of dark outlooks and tragical events. 
- Some occasional despondency, some sorrowful thought, 
we must have to be human and sensitive; but there is no 
duty of sadness. The soldier who falls with a smile on his 
lips is only half beaten ; the man who fights in even stoical 
gloom is half beaten before his fall. Hopeless bravery has 
done much in history, hopeful courage has done more; and 
other things being equal the men who intend to live will 
triumph over those who are only ready to die. The frivolous 
and merry clown perennially scores at the expense of the 
gloomy and sententious pantaloon. 


Tell us not with objurgations 
We are going to the dogs 

In your New Year’s Day orations 
Cheerful as November fogs. 


Prophets who are even greater 

Are not always true, we know, . 
And the stodgiest Spectator 

May be wrong as well as slow. 


Lives of great men tell us plainly, 
With a laugh they would begin, 

And they were noi fighting vainly 
Till they lost the hope to win. 


Let us then, while sane and ready, 
Meet the future with a laugh; 

We may live to write for Freddy 
Harrison an epitaph! 
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THE MOST POPULAR MUSICAL COMEDY LYRIST 


Mr. Adrian Ross at Home at Addison Mansions. 
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Copyright of “The Tatler” 


Arthur Reed Ropes, known best by his pen name of “ Adrian Ross," is the most learned scholar who ever took to writing for the light music stage. Born at Lewisham of 
a strong Nonconformist family, his career at Cambridge (where he was a scholar of King’s) was one of remarkable brilliancy. He took the Chancellor's Medal for English 
Verse and the Members’ Prize for English Essay in 1881. He was bracketed eleventh Mathematical Wrangler, was first in the Historical Tripos, and carried off the Light- 
foot and Whewell scholarships. Mr. Ropes has lectured on history, written a short history of Europe and a novel, and edited many French classics. He is a first-rate chess- 
player. His first comic opera, Faddimir, was produced in 1889. Since then he has written lyrics and collaborated in the librettos of seventeen burlesques and musical comedies 
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THE ALPHABET OF PLACES AND PERSONS 
As Presented by Fred J. Jacobs. 
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The artist who has made the alphabet for “ The Tatler” in six pages of clever drawings is the brother of Mr, W. W. Jacobs, the brilliant 
story-writer and author of “ Many Cargoes” 
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Celebrating the Opening of the Biggest Bridge in the World. 


THE FIREWORK DISPLAY ON WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE 


This bridge, which is said to be the largest of its kind in the world, was built recently over the East River in New York. Its opening was celebrated by a magnificent 

display of fireworks. As can be seen from the photograph, in addition to the light from the fireworks, the bridge was illuminated by thousands of electric lights. 

Everything connected with the bridge was done on the ‘“‘lick-creation'’ principle. It took eight years to construct and cost £5,000,000, It contains two roadways, two 
railroad tracks, two promenades, four trolley tracks, and two bicycle paths 


“A NIAGARA OF FIRE"—THE SHOWER OF ROCKETS ON WILLIAMSBURG BRIDGE 
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Lady Louise Loder. 
—Apparently there is 
no immediate fear of a 
general election, for the 
senior member for 
Brighton is on his way 
to the Cape with Lady 
Louise Loder in search 
of health and informa- 
tion. Lady Louise is a 
sister of the Duke of 
St. Albans and Lady 
Sybil Lascelles, and is 


herself a clever and 
yood - looking woman 


who thoroughly under- 
stands electioneering and 
has been.a great help to 
Mr. Gerald Loder in his 
candidature. Of course, 
she is a direct descen- 
dant of the famous Nell 
Gwyn and the Merry 
Monarch on the one 
side and the De Veres, 
who held the extinct 
earldom of Oxford, on 
the other, and with 
such forebears to live 
up to, zoblesse oblige. Her mother, the late 
Duchess of St. Albans, was a favourite 
at Court in Queen Victoria’s time and was 
a daughter of General Grey, the dearest 
friend the Prince Consort possessed in this 
country. Her husband is one of the Loders 
of Whittlebury and a younger brother of 
the present baronet. He is still in the 
early forties and looks little more than half 
his age. When he first contested Brighton 
fourteen years ago the local people called 
him “the baby,” but he was rather good- 
looking and “ had such a way with him ” that 
at the next general election he polled 600 or 
700 more votes than the old member, Sir 
W. Marriott. He always says Lady Louise 
is his best canvasser. ; 


Muscovite Diplomacy.—At a little gather- 
ing of officials the other day the talk turned 
on the diplomatic duel between the Russians 
and the Japanese, and there was quite a 
difference of opinion as to whether the 
Muscovite or the little man from the Far 
East is the most expert diplomatist. ‘ But, 
my dear man,” said one of the disputants 
who had a touching faith in the veracity of 
the Jap, “these Russians are such liars!” 
“Tut, tut!” replied the other, “‘ you should 
have known their grandfather!” The reply 
reminds me of the story Sir Horace Rumbold 
tells about General Ignatieff. The general 
was a natural-born fibber ; as Sir Horace puts 
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The names of the children, reading from left to right, are: Prince Albert, born 1895; Prince 
Henry, born 1900; Prince Edward, born 1894; and Princess Victoria, born 1897 


it, ‘‘Inaccuracy oozed out of him,’ and in 
Constantinople he was known as “the father 
of lies.” On this occasion he quite surpassed 
himself, ‘Hang it all, Ignatieff,’ said his 
colleague, giving him a dig in the ribs, “I 
believe you’re the most unmitigated liar that 
ever was born!” ‘ You flatter me, my dear 
fellow,” replied the general with a laugh, 
“but then you’ve never met my father.’’ 


The King’s Head Gamekeeper.—An im- 
portant personage at Windsor is Mr. Overton, 
the head gamekeeper, who arranges all the 
details of the shootings in the great park. 
Mr. Overton has received a number of medals 
from various European royalties who have 
shot at Windsor, and what the keeper does 
not know about the preservation and rearing 
of game is not worth knowing. Lately Mr. 
Overton was at Sandringham arranging with 
his Majesty the details of a big shoot at 
Windsor that will most likely take place 
shortly after the royal visit to Chatsworth. 


A Great Irish Landlord.— The Duke 
of Devonshire has, through his agent in 
county Cork, made known to his tenants in 
that county the conditions on which he will 
scll his estates under the recent Land Act. 
The duke is a model landlord and has always 
been extremely popular among his tenantry 
in Ireland, who as a general rule are in a 
prosperous condition, It is also contemplated 
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by his grace to sell to 
his tenants in Waterford, 
but until the sale of his 
Cork estates has been 
fixed on no definite steps 
will be taken in this 
matter. It will be re- 
membered that some 
years ago the duke sold 
his estates at Bandon 
in county Cork to the 
late Sir John Arnott, 
but these only comprised 
a very small portion of 
the duke’s Irish landed 
possessions, 


Rough Dancing.— 
The performance of the 
lancers at the recent 
dance at the town hall in 
Hove, given in aid of Our 
Dumb Friends’ League, 
calls attention again 
to the need of reform 
in the ballroom. On 
this particular occasion 
the lancers developed 
into such a rowdy affair 
that the dance was stopped by one of the 
ladies present. There were a number of very 
well-known and distinguished personages pre- 
sent who highly disapproved of the rowdy 
display, but unfortunately their influence was 
not sufficient to suppress that outbreak of 
spirits which is the invariable accompaniment 
to a set of lancers. What is wanted is a dance 
which affords more vigorous exercise than 
waltzing but which will not involve dresses 
being torn to bits nor necessitate those par- 
taking in the figures shouting at the top of 
their voices. 


Wilkinoon & Co. Norwich 


THE PRINCE OF WALES WITH HIS FOUR ELDER CHILDREN 


Children’s Parties. —Among the occupants 
of the nursery it is doubtful if the children’s 
party is a really very popular function. A 
crowded room full of children all dressed out 
in their nicest clothes and all endeavouring to 
behave themselves properly may be a pretty 
sight, but most of the youngsters feel very 
glad when it is over and they can go home to 
pull their dolls about and make a mess of 
things generally. A conjuring entertainment 
is perhaps what children enjoy most, but it 
should not be too long, for the youthful mind 
tires quickly of any one particular form of 
entertainment. The trouble with most chil- 
dren’s parties is that the youngsters feel they 
have got to enjoy themselves, and this feeling 
of necessity in the matter often prevents them 
from doing so. The surest way to please 
children is to leave them alone, 
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A Queer Cure—Converting Snake Poison 


])" Charles Belden of Phoenix, Arizona, 

declares that he has discovered in the 
venom of a snake a cure for heart disease, 
paralysis, and all sorts of nervous disorders. 
The particular snake which provides this 
poison is known as the gila monster, which is 
declared by naturalists to be the 
most hideous animal living, and 
the poison which it yields is 
supposed to be more deadly than 
that of any other snake. 

The ‘‘monster” is a native of 
Arizona, New Mexico. It mea 
sures asa rule about 2 ft. in Jength, 
and its skin looks somewhat like 
bead work. It is as tenacious 
as a crab, and when once it 
gets its teeth into human flesh 
nothing can induce it to relax its 
hold until it has inoculated the 
victim withits poison. Dr. Belden 


had noticed that persons who 
were bitten by a gila monster 


almost invariably showed all the 
symptoms of paralysis or loco- 
motor ataxia, hence he thought 
that in diseases of the nature of 
paralysis the poison of the snake 
might act in much the same way 
as vaccination does towards small- 
pox. 

It is not difficult to get the 
monsters” venom. The crea- 
ture is sluggish, and can easily 
be seized by the back of the neck. 
So held it is quite helpless. A 
plate of hard rubber or thick glass 
is pushed into its mouth, which it 
bites most eagerly, and on the 
withdrawal of the plate a clot of the venom 
about the size of a sixpennypiece is to be 
found. The venom is then dried by exposure 
to the air when it becomes a crisp,~ yellow 


“ 


mass; and is mixed in that state with pure milk 
sugar, one part venom to nine parts sugar. 
The poison of the gila, it may be re- 
marked, differs in many points from all 
venoms known at present. For example, it 


is alkaline, while all other poisons of reptiles 
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are acid. Moreover, its effect is not always 
sudden, but often lasts for months, and it has 
been known to prove fatal even after a year. 
As may be imagined, although the extraction 
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of the gila’s poison is not a very difficult 
matter it has to be set about with some care. 
First of all the snake must be lassoed. This 
is done with a sliding loop fastened to the end 
of a slim pole. This loop is passed over the 
snake’s head and is drawn tight by means of 
a buckle. The head is now as 
firmly fixed to the end of the pole 
as though it were nailed there. 
The snake is harmless unless the 
hand be pushed recklessly into its 
mouth, and can be carried about 
in the lasso with perfect safety. 
In the procuring of its venom two 
men are needed, one to hold the 
lasso pole and the snake’s wrig- 
gling body, the other to hold its 
head firm and to press the venom 
cup into its mouth. One of the 
photographs given on this page 
shows the operation of lassoing 
the reptile. There are not many 
gila| monsters in captivity at 
present, and the venom is there- 
fore somewhat scarce, although 
throughout the Colorado desert 


gilas may be encountered in 
thousands. 
It is exceedingly probable 


that the fact of the alleged cure 
coming from America will prevent 
its being received with anything 
but an incredulous smile by the 
medical profession in this country, 
and we should not advise any of 
our readers who think they are 
suffering from paralysis to inocu- 
late themselves with gila venom. 
It is just possible, however, that 
further and more scientific investigations may 
prove that the idea is not without merit, 
but at present it is wiser to read about than 
to try it. 


PROCURING GILA MONSTER’S VENOM 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Is London Safe?—After a great deal of 
adverse criticism the London County Council 
may congratulate itself on having enforced 
certain restrictions on our playhouses. I do 
not say these regulations are always carried 
out—I could name several houses where the 
passages get blocked up—but the intention of 
the Council is excellent and it remains with 
the public to see the regulations enforced. 
There can be no doubt that several theatres 
used to be very badly constructed, and if 
managers have suffered through the Covcil’s 
regulations they are suffering vicariously for 
the thoughtlessness of their predecessors. 
But it is so easy to draw a moral after the 


event. 


The Only English Victim at Chicago.— 
Miss Nellie Reed, the only English victim in 
the horrible fire at Chicago, seems to have 
met her death by going out of her wits, for 
the Telegraph says she strayed back to the 
burning building and was so seriously burned 
that she succumbed. Miss Reed, who was 
one-and-thirty, was the chief flyer in the 
troupe and took Madame Grigolati’s position 
on the American tour of Blwe Beard for Drury 
Lane. She was English by birth and educa- 
tion, having been born in Bloomsbury. In 
New York and all through the States she 
created quite a sensation by her grace and 
charm as the leading aerial flyer. She began 
at the Savoy. She had a very pretty 
voice, but it was small so she took to 
dancing. On one occasion Mr. Walter Pass- 
more showed her some steps and suggested 
that he would give her half-a-sovereign if 
she could do them the next day. Mr. 
Passmore had to pay the ten shillings. On 
leaving the Savoy she went into the country 
to play various parts in pantomime, and 
appeared in several comic -operas—among 
others in Zhe Scarlet Feather. 1 sketched 


MASTER CLIFF AT KENNINGTON 


her career briefly last week, but I forgot to say 
that after Blue Beard at the Lane in 1go1 
she toured through Germany and appeared 
before the Czar in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
From Germany she went to the States. 
Madame Grigolati has made all arrangements 
for a suitable funeral. 


Vanessa Come to Life.—This afternoon 
Mrs, Arthur Scaife gives a matinée performance 
at the Royalty of Mr. A. O’D. Bartholeyn’s 
play, Sw/t and Vanessa. Encouraged by the 
success she met with in 7he Hedontsts, The 
Silent Battle, and Comedy and Tragedy, 


Siugraph 


MRS. ARTHUR SCAIFE 


Who plays Vanessa to Mr. Beveridge'’s Swift 


Mrs. Scaife has decided to make her first ven- 
ture in theatrical management, hoping to 
meet with sufficient support to continue in the 
near future on a more ambitious scale and 
before long to be the possessor of a theatre 
of her own. As an amateur she has long 
been keen on acting. 


“The Orchid.”—I wound up my theatrical 
year by visiting Zhe Orchid—the sixty-fifth 
new play I saw during 1903. It strikes me as 
one of the best things ever done at the Gaiety, 
especially in point of singing, for several of 
the players really sing. The duet between 
Miss Ediss and Mr, Payne is a case in point. 
Miss Gertie Millar’s fizesse is extremely clever, 
and she carries off her “ Little Mary ” song— 
which in other hands might be coarse—quite 
triumphantly. Mr. Edwardes, in short, stands 
head and shoulders above all his rivals in 
“musical comedy.” They may—and they 
occasionally do—catch a success, but Mr. 
Edwardes seems able to command it as sheer 
matter of intelligent will power. Half the 
secret of the success belongs to stage man- 
agement, for the “book” is asa rule a poor 
anchorage. Mr. Edwardes has a keen per- 
ception of what his players can do. 
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Miss Betteley.—[lsewhere in this issue 
Mr. Edward Michael, the witty “Tramp” 
of the Weekly Dispatch, touches on Mr. 
Tree’s reference to the fight between the 
playhouse and the music-hall. Recently I 
mentioned that Miss Amy Betteley, who is 
appearing at the Tivoli in Mrs, Heron-Max- 
well’s little sketch, has “left the theatre for 
the music-hall.” This is only a temporary 
move, for she has no intention of going on to 
the halls permanently, but she may take it 
from me that a music-hall audience is much 
more difficult to amuse than one in a theatre 
as many players have learned to their cost. 
More successes have been jmade by music- 
hall “artists” in the theatre than by actors 
in the halls. 


The Kennington Pantomime.—-I must 
congratulate Mr. Robert Arthur on_ his 
“operatic pantomime,” Zhe Forty Thieves, 
at Kennington, for he has surpassed his 
previous efforts and the result is an excellent 
production. The engagement of the Stein- 
way Quartette, who personate four wood- 
cutters, is a brilliant idea; they sing some 
charming ballads and impart to the produc- 
tion an air of refinement. Miss Georgina 
Middleton makes of the principal boy as 
much as can possibly be, and Miss Beatrice 
Willey is clever and pretty in the part 
of Morgiana, All the principal characters 
are well played, but the life and soul of the 
piece is that clever American actor, Mr. Tom 
E. Murray, who fills the part of Ali Baba ; his 
dry humour throws the whole audience into 
incessant laughter. Mr. Arthur has often 
been fortunate in finding clever children for 
his pantomimes, and in the present one he 
has secured two extremely clever little mites 
in Little Mollie Moore and Little Cliff. Some 
very good scenes are shown and the dresses 
are most artistic and handsome. 


Alite Forirait Co, 


MR. ERNEST SHAND AT THE CORONET 
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“The Darling of the Gods” at His Majesty’s Theatre. 


Ellis & Walery 
THE WAR MINISTER GOES TO YO-SAN’S SANCTUARY TO DISCOVER KARA 


In this picture we see Princess Yo-San standing on the steps of her sanctuary. Thither has come Zakkuri, the War Minister, who feels certain that she is sheltering Prince 
Kara, the rebel. At the foot of the stairs on the left is her father, Saigon (Mr. S. A. Cookson), who protests against Zakkuri’s intrusion into his daughter's garden 


hits &@ Walery 
PRINCE KARA MAKING LOVE TO PRINCESS YO-SAN, WHO HAS GIVEN HIM SANCTUARY FOR FORTY DAYS 


Zakkuri was not successful on his visit, and Princess Yo-San (Miss Lena Ashwell) manages to keep Kara (Mr. Basil Gill) in her house tor forty days without detection. Here 
we see them as Romeo and Juliet. Yo-San’s maid, Setsu (Miss Sydney Fairbrother), is seen on the extreme right. Yo-San's triumph is all too brief, for Kara is surprised 
by her father, who delivers him up to Zakkuri, From that point onward the joyousness of the play gives place to tragedy 
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Looping the Loop.— Looping the loop in 
various forms has again become a craze of 
At the Crystal Palace we have 
Frenchwoman who leaps 50 ft. 


the moment. 
a young 
through space. At the 
Empire Mr. Barber is 
careering round an inter- 
rupted track. Meantime 
a young Englishman, or 
an American, Mr. Eclair, 
has been training to loop 
the loop in the inside of 
a wheel. 


The Cliftons.— 
These gymnasts, at 
the Empire, style 
themselves “ Olympian 
acrobats,” and by their 
remarkable athletic dis- 
play fully deserve the 
title. Each isa veritable 
Samson, and for such 
heavy men _ possesses 
wonderful command of 
the art of body-balanc- 
ing. They are all Bel- 
gians and have’ been 
together for six vears. 


MR. ECLAIR LOOPING THE LOOP 


THE ELEPHANTS PLUNGING 


IN THE HALLS. 


INTO THE ARENA 


7O 


INSIDE A WHEEL 


AT THE HIPPODROME 


Hana 


The London Pavilion.—Notwithstanding 
the engagement of many of our most distin- 
guished humorists at the various pantomimes 
the London Pavilion manages to provide a 


splendid entertainment. 
Harry Lauder, T. £. 
Dunville, and Bransby 
Williams are of them- 
selves sufficient to pro- 
vide an evening’s amuse- 
ment, but the manage- 
ment of the Pavilion has 
also secured the services 
of Arthur Prince and his 
middy. I have heard 
many ventriloquists in 
the last twenty years, 
but none of them ap- 
proaches M: Prince in 
cleverness. All Mr, 
Bransby Williams’s im- 
personations are excel- 
lent, but his Dan Leno 
is really a stroke of 
genius. He has man- 
aged to catch in the 
most wonderful way 
every inflection of Dan’s 
most characteristic voice. 


Clarke & Hyde 
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THE LATEST SENSATION 
“Flying the Flume” at the Crystal Palace. 


‘ 


COMING DOWN THE INCLINE AFTER TAKING THE LEAP INTO SPACE 


ON THE BRINK 


Russell 


THE GREAT LEAP THROUGH SPACE 
The sensation at the Crystal Palace is afforded by Mdlle. Dutrieu She first ascends to a height of 7o ft., then flies down a great curving track on her cycle, The daring 


of her feat consists in the fact that the track is non-existent for a space of 50 ft. Mdile. Dutrieu goes spinning through the air at this break and lands on the opposite 
side where the track begins again 


pL 


THE LALEER: 


A BEERBOHM TREE 


ayhe speech recently delivered by Mr. Tree 

at the annual dinner of the Actors’ 
Benevolent Fund has not received the atten- 
tion it deserved. Mr. Tree’s attitude to the 
theatre v. music-hall question was distinctly 
of a pharisaical nature as he suggested that 
he thanked God he was not in the position 
of other managers. Moreover, he displayed 
quite a pretty tone of patronage towards the 
halls and lingered lovingly on his contempt 
for the promenade features of these institu- 
tions. His personal interest is entirely of a 
sentimental nature and is based on the neces- 
sity of the defence of the ancient rights of the 
theatre, whatever they may be. 

One point, however, 
showed Mr. Tree’s great 
common sense when he said, 
referring to the mythical forty 
minutes agreement, “ There 
are two points to an agree- 
ment: firstly, it must be 
made ; and, secondly, it must 
be carried out. Not only has 
this arrangement never been 
carried out but it has never 
been made, although I believe 
it was recommended, nor is 
it within the powers of one 
person to compound an 
illegality with another.” Thus 
Mr. Tree has put the whole 
controversy in a nutshell, and 
for this he is to be applauded 
and thanked, 

I do not quite understand 
what Mr. Tree meant when 
he referred to his friends who 
were sitting around him “ with 
the joy of life full upon them, 
unbowed by responsibilities 
and unscathed by honours.” 
Was he thinking of that 
delayed knighthood or was 
he suggesting that honours 
carried with them some 
terrible danger personal or 
mental ? 

Talking of knighthoods, it 
would seem ns though they 
have passed over for a time 
at least the drama, and that 
music is to have its turn, as 
evidenced by the honour con- 
ferred on Sir August Manns. 
“What is the matter with 
the mince?” as the hotel 
waiter said to the guest who 
had _ partaken of every pie on 
" the long bill of fare excepting 
the mince. I say, what is the 
ivatter with the dramatists? Sir Sydney 
Grundy sounds natural enough. Sir Arthur 
Wing Pinero would also look well in print, 
and Sir Henry Arthur Jones has a fine old 
Anglo-Saxon ring about it, 

But I am digressing from Mr. Tree’s 
speech. 

It appears that Mr. Tree’s school project is 
neither lost nor gone before as he expects to 
have it in working order in about a month. 
{ do not understand the necessity of all 
this preparation, but Mr. Tree is evidently 
tackling the question in the right spirit when 
he announces that it is his intention to make 


it self-supporting financially. “There is no 
other way.” 

I cannot leave Mr. Tree without referring 
to one precept he laid down. He said, *‘ We 
have too little courage | think ; timidity, which 
is sometimes called tact, is the besetting sin of 
our time. The religion of compromise is our 
favourite creed.” Mr. Tree is indeed right. 
Some time ago I answered a slashing attack 
which appeared in the columns of the Dazly 
Wail made by Mr. Bart Kennedy on the 
actor-manager. I am indeed proud to have 
Mr. Tree on my side, and I cannot do better 
than repeat what I then wrote in answer to 
Mr. Bart Kennedy: “Mr. Bart Kennedy 


2g) 22 peueeeaemnennansess ton socom! 


ey 


ay [ = 


| WATER 
BABIES 


THE FESTIVE SEASON 


insists that another evil is that the actor has 
been over-fed with praise and that his appetite 
has reached gargantuan proportions. He is 
perfectly right, only Mr. Bart Kennedy must 
remember that it is not the actor who does 
the over-feeding. It is the irresponsible para- 
grapher who turns every goose connected with 
the stage intoaswan. Itis distinctly cheap to 
talk about ‘the actor of the stage.’ If society 
choose to offer him a mess of pottage and a 
frozen smile in return for his presence at some 
social gathering, where he is ‘prevailed upon 
to give us a little something,’ that is his. pri- 
vate affair, and that it is chronicle! is the 
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COME TO JUDGMENT 
By Edward Michael. 


crime of the paragrapher and not the actor. 
We are told the deliverer’s pronunciamientos 
to the public and to the press. So he does ; 
but of what value would they be if they were 
not printed?” I further confirmed Mr, 
Tree’s axiom when I wrote: ‘‘ There is, how- 
ever, an answer to Mr. Bart Kennedy’s ques- 
tion, ‘What is wrong with the stage?’ It is 
that theie exists in these days a conspiracy of 
good taste which will not allow the truth to be 
told. To quote only a few instances. Jn no 
other country in the world could Sir Henry 
Irving play Romeo without exciting a cyclone 
of censure. The same may be said of his 
great rival, Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, playing 
Mare Antony, Miss Ellen 
Terry appearing as a viking 
princess, and Mr. George 
Alexander in mufti slaying 
in single combat a 7 ft. war- 
rior in shining armour clad. 
None of these things could 
have happened except with 
the actor-manager as_ the 
autocrat of his own theatre.” 

In conclusion Mr, Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree has done a 
distinct great service to his 
guild if he recognises that the 
stage and he and his fellow 
craftsmen have been petted 
to their artistic deaths. If 
most of the critics would in 
the columns of their journals 
repeat in some form to evade 
the law of libel what they say 
of plays and players in the 
foyer and smoking-rooms of 
their clubs, then the English 
stage would become a dignified 
institution instead of the 
laughing stock of the whole 
artistic world. If you do not 
believe me ask Mr. John 
Hare. 

Sir Edward Clarke pro- 
posed the chairman, and his 
speech gathered interest from 
the statement that he had 
remonstrated over and over 
again with Mr. Tree ‘‘ on the 
question of elaborate produc- 
tions.” Can it be that Sir 
Edward is a sleeping partner 
in His Majesty’s ? His speech 
certainly gives colour to such 
a suggestion as\ a layman 
would hardly ‘ remonstrate 
over and over again” withan 
expert had he not some such 
rights as are given by part- 
nership. It is a curious thing how the 
grease paint will show itself in the most un- 
looked-for places. Napoleon thought that he 
was a born stage manager and used to dragoon 
the members of the Comédie Francaise ; 
Richelieu’s one weakness was a play he had 
written. Who knows? Perhaps Sir Edward 
has his little play tucked away among’ his 
thousand-guinea briefs. Sir Edward also 
revealed himself as a humorist of the first 
order when he said he was practically passing 
sleepless nights and restless days until he 
has seen “Mr. Tree play Hamlet without 
scenery.” 
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THE ATHLETIC GIRL AT PLAY 


Snapshots of a Ladies’ Hockey Match. 


THE START OF THE GAME—THE BULLY OFF 


A PASS FROM THE WING A BULLY ON THE 25-YARD LINE 


TAKING A ROLL IN REACHING OUT FOR THE BALL 


VICTORY—A GOAL 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Handicapping Motor Development.— 
Under the new Motor Car Act every manu- 
facturer who lets out motor cars for hire must 
pay a £I registration fee for each car so let 
out in addition to a hackney carriage licence. 
Most assuredly the registration fee of £1 
should cover the hackney licence for the 
current year. ‘There is no reason whatsoever 
why the man who hires out motor cars should 
be taxed higher than he who hires out horsed 
carriages. 


How we Help Foreigners.—The dead set 
made by the Government and the two Houses 
of Parliament against the development of 
motor locomotion affords substantial proof 
that Great Britain at heart is unprogressive. 
As the Marquis de Dion pointed out recently, 
“ England took the lead in the automobile 
industry seventy years ago, and had it not 
been for repressive legislation the motor 
industry would be in her hands to-day.” The 


nating trials include five Napiers, three 
Hutton cars, Darracqs, and Wolseleys. The 
Hutton cars so far as actual performance 
goes are “dark horses,” being quite new ; but 
their designer, Mr. E. Hutton, is a clever 
engineer. The leading characteristic of the 
Hutton is the variable speed gear as opposed 
to the three predetermined speeds, which have 
to be changed according to the nature of the 
roads. The;new gear, which is called Barber’s 
variable speed gear, is variable to an unlimited 
extent. 


British-built Foreigner.—The Darracq is 
a French car, but any foreign vehicle comes 
within the meaning of the Gordon Bennett 
Cup rules, and may be run in the British team 
if built throughout in the country it represents. 
Drivers, however, may be built in any country 
and do not need even to be naturalised. A 
Jap would be just as eligible to drive in the 
English team as a thorough-bred Britisher. 


A Trackless Team. — Meanwhile the 
British are a trackless team. ‘Though fighting 
for the honour and trade of the country they 
are held as ‘frank outsiders” by the govern- 
ing powers that be. In all Great Britain there 
is not one spot where they are allowed to test 
the racing capacity of their cars. Ireland is 
willing to open up the Gordon Bennett course 
but England refuses to sanction this. The 
Belgian club, pitying the sorrows of the only 
“trackless team,” is generously striving for 
governmental permission for the Britishers to 
use the Ardennes circuit as a trial ground. 


Riviera Motor Events. —At Monaco, 
beginning March 10, a series of motor-boat 
sports, competitions, and races has been 
planned on a magnificent scale, £4,000 being 
offered in prizes. The Nice automobile week 
begins on March 20, and Cannes has just 
decided to inaugurate a week of motor sports, 
the date not yet being settled. 


The photograph shows a motor car drawing two heavily-laden trucks through a street in one of the western states of America. 


A QUEER USE FOR A MOTOR CAR 


Automobilism is going ahead so fast 


in America that even in the most outlying districts a horse is never used if a motor can possibly be procured 


Britisher invariably wakes up, but like Rip 
van Winkle his rousing comes one hundred 
years too late. 


Worse off in America.—Complain as we 
will of motor numbers and legislation we are 
better off than the American motorist. Each 
state frames separate laws and special number 
plates. Touring from New York to Washing- 
ton a motorist must secure five separate 
licences and number plates. 
are scarlet on black, others black on red, in 
some states the numbers are affixed to the 
rear of the car, in others they must be on the 
lights, and this entails new lamps. Now 
that numbering is becoming so common in 
the States a car crossing the continent will 
need added horse-power and space to carry 
the weight and accommodate the bulk of the 
many numbers needed, and the trouble and 
expense entailed by all these licences and 
numbers are very considerable. 


Coupe Internationale Teams. — The 
British entries for the Gordon Bennett elimi- 


Some of these > 


Napiers and Darracq.—Napiers have three 
drivers ready — Mr. Edge, Colonel Mark 
Mayhew of the Motor Volunteers, and Mr. 
Hargreaves, the Somerset M.F.H. and hard 
cross-country rider. It is hoped that Mr. A. 
Rawlinson, manager of the Darracq com- 
pany in London—who, by the way, is heir to 
the baronetcy of his brother, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson—may be induced to drive the 
Darracq since he is not only the most skilful 
of chauffeurs but possesses a rare style and 
finish in his method of driving. 


Napier Characteristics. — The Napier 
racers will be driven by cardau shaft on to 
the live axle, the Napier firm using this method 
of transmission up to greater horse-power 
than has been tried by other builders, The 
six-cylinder 80-h.p. Spyker car representing 
Holland is driven on its four road wheels 
through cardau shaft, so that the Napier will 
have a formidable rival in the axle drive, both 
the rear and front wheels of the Spyker being 
what is called “ live.” 
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Car in Pawn.—A garage will doultless 
be attached to the twenty-first century pawn- 
shop. Last week a well-known pawnbroker 
not far from Shaftesbury Avenue had to 
refuse a motor car offered as a pledge bya 
well-dressed young man in a fur overcoat. 
“No room on the premises ” was the pawn- 
broker’s reason for not “ taking” the pledge. 


New Motor Fashions.— To be in the 
height of fashion and comfort the lady 
motorist must wear spats and leggings of 
sealskin or fur to match the trimmings of her 
coat and accordion-pleated chiffon veil. 


Heavy Tax on French Cars. — It is a 
mistake to suppose that the man who buys 
a French car in London does not pay a high 
import duty. ‘True, the duty is imposed by 
the importing agent ; but the buyer pays it 
all the same, and it really makes no difference 
to him whose pocket the gnoney goes into so 
long as it goes out of his. This is not fiscal'tis 
but simply hard fact. 
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Skating Champions at Davos.—With 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Syers well in practice for 
the figures and Mr. C. Edgington and perhaps 
one or two other possible starters for the speed 
races it looks as if England would be better 


represented than has hitherto been the case in the European skating 
championship competitions to be held at Davos on the 16th and 17th. 


| ODDS AND ENDS. | 


Just now, with Mr. J. le Fleming, president, and Major Wynyard, 


honorary secretary of the local club, Baudy, too, is pretty certain to 
boom among the Davosers, who are looking forward to visits of 


teams from Prince’s Club 
(London) as well as from 
Haarlem and perhaps Prague. 
This winter the world’s skat- 
ing championships are to take 
place respectively at Berlin 
and Groningen—the speed 
races at the latter on Janu- 
ary 30 and 31, the figure 
competitions at the former 
a week earlier. The figures 
will be under the management 
of the Berliner Schlittschuh 
Club, which is this year cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary 
of a very useful career. 


The Craze for Medals. 
—The weakest point in the 
whole of the recently pro- 
pounded scheme fora ‘‘knock- 
out”? competition among the 
first-class counties is the taste 
of pot-hunting left in the 
mouth after a perusal of the 
details of ‘the scheme. In 
short, the thing looks like 


ending in a cup, and a cup brings in its train those abominable 
To the lower orders especially a medal appeals 
tremendously, the main excitement in the myriad cups that are 
working untold and indescribable woe in Association football being 
the prospect of a dangling piece of silver-gilt or pinchbeck gold on 


things, medals. 


Our Tenth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 

guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 
_ 3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied ” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, Ze., answers to the second acrostic 
(dated January 13) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, January 25. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘“\ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
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FISHING ON THE NORFOLK BROADS 
Landing a good jack 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Ninth Series) 


Tlie eee eon cA. 
(or TERESA) 

2. R oO B 

3. A Vv A T A R 

Tea \'f I G 10) 

5S RO Mae er RecA DA: 

6. L U D 


1. Maria Theresa of Austria, who during the Seven 
Years War appealed to her Hungarian subjects to aid her 
with a full levy. 

2. Rob Roy. See Scott's novel. 

4. A fleet of Spanish galleons loaded with treasure 
sank themselves in Vigo Bay in 1702 to avoid being 
captured by the English. 

5. The unfortunate heroine of Victor Hugo's Notre 
Dame de Parts. 

6. The father of Bladud, both legendary. 
said to have discovered the hot springs of Bath. 


Correct answers to No. 12 have been received from: 
Ampersand, Armstein, Adecee, Almeria, Agnes, Allie, 
Aredark, Alif, Arosa, Aylwards, Aenea, Agg-ag, Adabarth, 
Amsted, Altwharry, Aar, Africa, Adelaide, Alrewas, 
Berth, Bonge, Blackie. Bosmere, Black-eyes, Belledame, 
Berks, Bulstrode, Buffo, Bellerophon, Beginnah, Bulbul, 
Bimbo, Chippie, Cass, Chromatic, Chicot, Chang, Cyprus, 
Croxall, Chinchin, Dignity, Dumnorix, Dante, Duquessa, 
Duchess, Didbell, Dunoon, Daddy, Dewankhas, East- 
wind, Evelyn, Farina, Francis, Ferret, Fortiter, Fiora, 
Flosager, Gabarou, Golo, Glevum, Himalaya, Hussar, 
Hadith, Icknield, Joyful-owl, Kilkenny, Kathbaron, 
Kamoral, Katchewan, Keys, Ko, Kooc, Kassandra, Keep- 
atit, Larola, Lux, Louth, Littlkemary, Marion, Minorca, 
Moremie, Macaudax, Mourino, Mars, Novara, Nemo, 
Nibs, Nimble, Oak, Ouard, Olea, Peace, Paris, Park, 
Petrarch, Phunga, Penguin, Peugeot, Queerlock, Quack- 


Bladud is 
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craving which I have not yet been aole to satisfy. 
well worth the while of anyone who has not yet heard an Angelus to 
pay a visit to their hall in Regent Street. The last concert they gave 
was on January 8, and judging by the large number of music-lovers I 
saw there the Angelus piano has acquired a wide-spread popularity. 
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the watch chain at the end of the season—or 
when the winners and runners-up are honoured 
by the presentation thereof at the hands of 
some portly Iocal magnate. It will be more 
than a thousand pities if this spirit is intro- 


duced into the summer game. By all means let us have a knock-out 
competition, but no medals, please. 


A Change of Title.—1 confess I was first led to read Madame Alba- 
nesi’s most excellent novel, Szsannah and One Elder, by the catchi- 


ness of the title. I see now that 
in the second edition of the 
book the title has been altered 
to Susannah and One Other. 
I suppose this has been done 
in deference to those well- 
meaning but narrow-minded 
folk who thought they de- 
tected some suggestion of 
nastiness in the title as it first 
stood. As a matter of fact 
the book is perfectly free 
from any suggestiveness, and 
I have not much sympathy 
with those who are always 
scenting out imaginary impro- 
prieties. So clever a book 
deserves a clever title. 


The Angelus Recitals.— 
I am told thata liking for the 
mechanical piano is an ac- 
quired taste. It has certainly 
proved so in my own Case, 
The first visit | paid some 
time ago to one of the 
Angelus recitals created a 
Seriously, it is 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


quack, Roma, Reldas, R. F. A., Romney, Ronpu, Rextri- 
bus, Roy, Sandow, Squire, Sherwood, St. Quentin, Stur- 
ford, She, The-adders, Truth, Tobias-John, Usher, 
Unkie, Victor, Workitout, Wynell, Wyst, Wild-violet, 
Widow-Twigg, Wizard, Wistahs, Wynell, Wuff, We-two, 
Yasmar, Ynna, Yoko. 

“ Libussa” and ‘* Lovelace "' sent sheets of paper with 
nothing on but the pseudonyms. Three envelopes arrived 
with nothing in them and open. Two of these had been 
imperfectly fastened and the other had the flap folded 
inside. ‘ Dirudini’? and ‘ Swiftsure"’ each omitted a 
light, which slip the Acrostic Editor could not remedy. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets ‘‘ Ronpu’s " Canada slip, 
which was obvious. He would recommend all solvers to 
revise their final solutions so as to prevent slips. 


Tenth Series 


New solvers are advised that Brewer's Dictionary of 
Allusion, Pearson's Acrostic Dictionary, and a school 
atlas with a good index will be of use. All are inex- 
pensive. 


Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Tenth Series) 


One draws white patterns on our window panes 
The other tears down chimneys, trees, and vanes. 
Each are quite likely on a wintry day. 

We hope that which may come will not long stay. 
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. I'm strong, well armed, and garrisoned with care. 
Less needed here, but needed everywhere. 


2. Spends all his time in gnawing. Quick deserts 
The sinking ship. Supplies a name that hurts. 
3. It stands beside the mouth of the Douro 
And gave its name to port wine long ago. 


4. The cold makes us do this. A story's told 
Of one who couldn't do it—was so bold. 

5. By horse, by cable, or by lightning drawn, 
By them quite cheaply are poor people borne. 
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Current Games, 


Dissatisfied Specta- 


tors. — After the match 
between England and 
Scotland at Richmond 


last year there were loud 
complaints as to the way 
the comforts of the spec- 
tators had been attended 
to, Personally I thought 


the arrangements good, 
but, of course, I could 


only see a small portion 
of the ground. Whether 
the grumblers will find 
Blackheath on the occa- 
sion of the match between 
England and Ireland next 
month more to their liking 
is an interesting question, 
Many persons dislike 
Blackheath more than 
any other football ground 
in the country, but that is 
probably the fault rather 
of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way than of the Blackheath 
management. The man 
who endures the tortures 
of a journey on that 
famous relic of barbarism 
does not arrive on the ground inclined to look 
at things through rose-coloured spectacles. 
It is to be hoped that the Rugby Union 
authorities will so far shake themselves from 
their habitual lethargy as to make a strong 
representation to the South-Eastern Railway 
some time before the match. I remember a 
few years ago travelling down from Ludgate 
Hill to the Crystal Palace to see a match 
between the Corinthians and Aston Villa. 
There were more than twenty people in the 
carriage, and when I complained of the over- 
crowding to the guard the only satisfaction I 
got was the information that the company 
were not to blame as they did not know 
the match was taking place. Why they should 
have been ignorant of a fact that so intimately 
concerned them would be unintelligible to 
anyone not familiar with the business 
methods of the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway. I very much doubt if any pressure 
on the part of the Rugby Union authorities 
would result in the spectators being conveyed 
from London to Blackheath on February 13 
in anything like comfort, but the experiment 
is worth trying. It might at any rate ensure 
something like an attempt at punctuality. 


A “Press” Vulgarism.—Last week in the 
Athletic News C. B. Fry was alluded to as 
a “pressman,” for what reason I do not 
quite know, as I take it that it is only when 
you want to be nasty you allude to a writer 
as a “pressman,” just as when you want to 
be exceedingly friendly you* call him a 
“literary man.” In the north of England 
“ pressman” may have a different connection, 
but in London at any rate the word is only 
used by one penny-a-liner to describe another, 
Although there is no law in such matters, 
the custom undoubtedly among writers of any 
reputation in the newspaper world is to 
eschew the word “pressman”’ as rigidly as 
that other vulgarism, “a sport.” Of course, 


Sports, 


— 


| 


wtllitey 


| 
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MR. P. F. WARNER ON THE SYDNEY CRICKET GROUND 


On his way to take some photographs for ‘The Tatler” 


I mean when referring to a journalist of the 
standing of Mr. Fry, because a “ pressman ” 
and “a sport” have a perfectly definite 
meaning attached to them. A “pressman” 
is a person who misdescribes cricket and 
football matches from the press box just as 
a “sport,” is amen who is not a sportsman. 


An Accomplished Player.—lf it is true 
that Crabtree of Aston Villa has signed on 
for Plymouth he ought to prove a valuable 
addition to the southern club, I have not 
seen Crabtree play for two years, but the fact 
that Aston Villa has transferred him makes 
it probable that he must have lost much of 
his old skill. He is still, however, a name 
to conjure with in the south of England, and 
even if he cannot help Plymouth to add to 
their list of victories he ought materially to 
improve their gate for some weeks to come. 
For many years Crabtree was certainly the 
most accomplished and versatile footballer 
in the country. He has played, I believe, in 
every position in the field, and although his 
proper place was undoubtedly full-back he 
could always adapt himself to his surround- 
ings. With the single exception of W. J. 
Oakley I have never seen any full-back who 
fed his forwards so accurately and consis- 
tently as Crabtree. He always struck meas 
having infinitely more brains, or at any rate 
more trained intelligence, than the majority of 
professional players, 


Corinthians vy, Queen’s Park.—To those 
of us who remember the days when the 
Corinthians were still a football power in the 
Jand it is not much consolation to learn that 
the deterioration of Queen’s Park is even still 
more marked than that of the Corinthians. It 
is true that the Corinthians beat their old 
rivals at Glasgow by the satisfactory margin 
of 3 goals to 1, but they were utterly routed 
the next day by the Celtic. Collateral form 
is notoriously untrustworthy, but the result of 
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and Pastimes. 


the two matches played by 
the Corinthians in Glag= 
gow would certainly place 


Queen’s Park well 
below the standard of 
Woolwich = Arsenal, 


Queen’s Park has never 
been a success in the 
Scottish League, and it 
seems only too evident 
that nowadays no amateur 
team can consistently hold 
its own against — profes- 
sional clubs; the advan 
tages conferred by practice 
and training are too great, 
Even now it is probable 
that as individual foot- 
ballers the Corinthians 
contain the making of a 
team able to hold its own 
against any club in the 
country, but the ever- 
changing personnel of the 
elevens which they put 
into the field and the lack 
of anything like regular 
and systematic — practice 
are a fatal bar to success 
against professional clubs 
of the first rank. It is the old story of regular 
troops and volunteers, 


Fulfilled Prophecy.—Mr. Fry brought off 
a remarkable bit of prophecy in connection 
with the second test match in an article of his 
which appeared on New Year’s morning. He 
tipped P. F. Warner and Hayward for big 
scores, adding, “ perhaps we shall see Hay- 
ward not out at 63 at close of play.” The 
actual scores we know were Warner 68 and 
Hayward 58. Moreover, Mr. Fry’s remarkable 
powers of vaticination did not cease with 
Warner and Hayward. Tyldesley and R. E. 
Foster he also “ fancied” provided that they 
were not tempted to use their cutting powers 
too freely before they got the pace of the 
wicket. Of course, anyone might have pro- 
phesied a big score by either of these two 
batsmen, but the remarkable point about Mr. 
Fry’s prediction was the way he foresaw the 
danger that awaited them. As a matter of 
fact Tyldesley before he scored cut a ball 
through the slips in a manner which might 
very easily have led to his downfall. As Mr. 
Fry’s article must have been written at least 
twelve hours before the match started I think 
he may fairly congratulate himself. 


A Change of Luck.—When alluding last 
week to Mr. Warner’s description of himself 
as a lucky captain I said that although 
hitherto he had escaped much of the mis- 
fortune that fell to the lot of Stoddart and 
MacLaren, perhaps his turn was yet to come. 
It came sooner than I expected. Before what 
I had written was in print R. E. Foster was 
down with influenza, while Arnold and 
B. J. T. Bosanquet were badly crocked, 
Altogether the second test match was a 
chapter of accidents. Bad luck is too intangible 
a thing to be accurately measured, and it was 
no satisfaction to either side that the illness 
of Foster and Arnold’s injury were followed 
by Noble spraining his shoulder, 
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The Victory at Melbourne —Perhaps we 
migint have felt more unalloyed satisfaction at 
the news of the English victory at Melbourne 
if the match had bzem played from start to 
finish on a good wicket, but half the charm of 
Oticket i$ iS wmoertainty,and it is but poor 
Sportsmanship that hanps on luck. If fortune 
has smiled om ws in Australia she was also 
kind to the Australians during their last visit 


THREE OF THE AUSTRALIAN XL DEFEATED BY ENGLAND AT MELBOURNE 
W. P. Howell, R. A. Duff, V. Trumper 


to England. Where sides are perfectly 
evenly matched and the vagaries in the 
weather give one or other an overwhelming 
advantage I am not sure that. our three days 
limit in England does not work out with 
greater fairness than the system of fighting to 
a finish. Suppose, for example, in a test 
match either here or in Australia that the side 
which wins the toss bats on a perfect wicket 
till Junch-time om the second day. Its 
opponents then—the wicket still being unim- 
paired—lose two or three wickets in the 
course of the same afternoon. Rain in the 
night and in the following morning completely 
alters the state of affairs. No play is possible 
till after lunch when the sun begins to shine 
fiercely. In a three days match the game 
would probably result ina draw, but if a fourth 
day’s play were permitted victory would 
almost be assured for the side that won the 
toss, not necessarily owing to better bowling 
and better batting but simply by reason of 
the wagaries of the rain and sun. From a 
purely sportsmanlike view there is, I take it, 
no doubt that in such a case as this a draw 
would more accurately represent the actual 
merits of the two teams than an overwhelm- 
ing victory for the side that batted first. On 
the other hand, in an uncertain climate the 
three days limit often robs a side of a well- 
deserved victory. 


Faulty Fielding.—I see Mr. Warner’s 
telegram to the Westminster Gazette after 
the match was exceedingly uncomplimentary 
to the fielding of his own side. If newspaper 
reports are to be trusted the Australian field- 
ing was nothing to boast about. According 
to one report Trumble alone missed six catches, 
and altogether in the innings of the M.C.C, 


twelve catches are said to have been dropped 
by the Australian fieldsmen. The cricket 
reporter's “easy chance” is often a mere effort 
of the imagination, and it is unwise to rely 
too much on such reports, but it seems evident 
that on the whole the Australians during the 
present tour have fallen short of the high 
standard of fielding which they have hitherto 
maintained. One may be sure that the English 
fielding must 
have been par- 
ticularly faulty 
or Mr. Warner 
would not have 
alluded so 
pointedly to its 
defects while 
still flushed with 
victory. 


A Matter 
of Climate. — 
Whatever may 
be the cause of 
the falling off in 
Australian field- 
ing I cannot 
believe that age 
has anything to 
do with it. It 
was suggested 
somewhere the 
other day that 
there is no 
surer proof ot 
the deterioration 
of Australian 
cricket generally 
than the fact 
that they have 
in 1904 to rely 
on practically 
the same men that did duty for them 
in 1899. It may be true that no new blood 
has been introduced into the test matches 
during the present tour, and it is fairly obvious 
that Australia wants a new bowler or two, but 
it is absurd to say that the infirmities of old 
age are responsible for the inaccurate fielding 
that has been shown during the tour of the 
M.C.C. In England a man’s fielding powers 
generally deteriorate after he has reached 
thirty, but this is by no means the case in 
Australia. The English climate stiffens the 
joints early and makes jerking an easier 
operation than shying to most English 
cricketers, but in Australia it is no uncommon 
sight to see a man of forty-five throwing 
almost as well as he did when he was twenty 
years younger. Everyone who saw the Aus- 
tralians in 1892 must have been struck with 
their nimbleness in picking up and throwing 
in, while Hayward and even F. S. Jackson 
were often reduced to stopping the ball with 
their feet before they could roll it up the wicket. 
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“Who's Who” and P. F. Warner.—On 
the whole Mr. Warner has distinctly added to 
his reputation both as a cricketer and a leader 
since his tour in Australia began, but one dis- 
tinction he still lacks—I can find no mention 
of his name in Who's Who. Year by year 
the bulk of the famous volume swells and this 
year it is fatter than ever, which makes it all 
the more strange that no room has been found 
for a cricketer who at the present moment 
is probably more talked of than any other 
Englishman with the exception of Mr. Cham- 
berlain. Presumably the editor of Who's 
Who is more interested in journalism than in 
sport. At least, while I can find biographies 
of absolutely unknown and unimportant jour- 
nalists set out at full length I can trace no 
cricketers except W. G. Grace, Lord Hawke, 
F. S. Jackson, C. B. Fry, D. L. A. Jephson, 
K. J. Key, S. M. J. Woods, A. E. Stoddart, 
and A. C. MacLaren, who is described as 
“the maker of a record score in cricket.” As 
Mr. Stoddart in the same volume is credited 
with being the “‘maker of the highest score 
on record” I would suggest to the editor that 
his biographies of cricketers need a little more 
careful revision. The name of Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, of course, appears, but it is as a 
lawyer and a politician rather than as a 
cricketer. 


Sporting Directors. — According to a 
writer in one of the Australian papers Hugh 
Trumble’s inclusion in the test match was 
not accomplished without some difficulty. 
Trumble, it appears, holds a responsible posi- 
tion in a bank at Melbourne, and although 
his employers always gave every reasonable 
facility for playing cricket they hinted to him 
just before the 1902 tour that it would be as 
well in the future if he were not to take 
cricket too seriously. Trumble thereupon 
promised that he would never ask for leave 
again for the purpose of playing cricket. 
That promise Trumble kept to the letter, and 
not even the sight of Warner’s triumphal 
march would induce him to break it. After 
the first test match, however, strong overtures 
were made to the directors of the bank with 
the result that Trumble was unconditionally 
released from his promise. If this story is 
true it reflects equal credit on both Trumble 
and his directors. I am afraid in England 
bank managers are hardly keen enough about 
even international cricket to permit their 
employés to take long holidays for the purpose 
of defending their country’s honour. 


A Good Number.—Although the current 
number of the Badminton Magazine has no 
article on the burning topic of the moment— 
the M.C.C. team in Australia—it is neverthe- 
less full of interest. There is a capital article 
on Punchestown by Major Arthur Hughes- 
Onslow, while Mr. H. S. Everard writes 
pleasantly on golf in the past year. 
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THE SCORING BOARD AT THE END OF THE SECOND DAY’S PLAY BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND VICTORIA 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


or some years there has been a growing 
feeling that additions should be made 
to the number of courses over which the 
championships are played. At present the 
big events are limited to five courses—St. 
Andrews, Muirfield, and Prestwick in Scot- 
land, and Sandwich and Hoylake in England 
—and the championships are managed by a 
committee representing the Royaland Ancient, 
Honourable Company, Prestwick, Royal St. 
George’s, and Royal Liverpool clubs, which 
play over the greens named. 


his arrangement was a fair and proper 
one enough at the time it was made, 
since the majority of the best players were 
Scots and the game was as yet young in 
England. But during the last ten or twelve 
years a great change has taken place in the 
golfing strength of the two countries. Scot- 
land no longer holds the commanding position 
it did. Apart from the fact that nearly all 
her best professional players and many of her 


class, but it is strongly felt that one or two 
English courses should be added to the cham- 
pionship venues so as to spread the interest 
and #udos that attach to the big events more 
over the golfing constituencies. 


any English greens are suggested as 
suitable for championship play, most 
of which fall far short of championship re- 
quirements. Indeed, it may be said that 
with the exception of Westward Ho! and 
perhaps Deal there are not any seaside greens 
in England which are the equal of, much less 
superior to, any of the present championship 
courses. The objection to Westward Ho ! is 
its inaccessibility, but the railway facilities 
have of late years been greatly improved and 
the claims of the classic Devonshire course 
can hardly be overlooked in any scheme of 
redistribution. 


Be there is a feature of English golf which 
can no longer be ignored in any pro- 
posals to extend the number of championship 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


assist in developing a new place, and one of 
the first things the building prospector looks 
for nowadays is the possibility of making 
one. Our picture this week shows the 
opening of a course at Camp’s Bay, a 
new resort not far from Cape Town, The 
cefemony was performed by the Mayor of 
Cape Town, Mr. W. Thorne, who made a 
capital speech in praise of golf as a civilising 
and humanising agent. 


rom all accounts Mr. J. E. Laidlay is 
keeping up the brilliant form he dis- 
played in winning the gold medal of the 
Honourable Company in the autumn. Indeed, 
it may be questioned if Mr. Laidlay ever 
played better in his life than during the past 
few months, and it is of interest to learn that 
the great Scottish amateur has made a radical 
alteration in his style of play. 
rommeny, Mr. Laidlay was an extreme ex- 


ponent of play off the left leg, but he 
has found that a more open stance, with the 
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best amateurs now reside south of the border 
the English players far exceed the Scottish in 
number and the English clubs are steadily 
increasing in wealth and influence. 


I' is felt, therefore, that the time has now 
come when the balance of championship 
greens as between the two countries ought to 


be equalised—if, indeed, England should not - 


have a larger share in proportion to her 
greater golfing population —and_ various 
schemes of redistribution are being suggested. 
Even Ireland has put ina claim for representa- 
tion, but the fact that she has a championship 
of her own, even if the number and prowess 
of her players were greater than they are, 
coupled with the difficulties of getting there, 
would be sufficient at present to put her 
outside the pale of practical politics. 


tis not suggested that the number of the 
Scottish championship courses should be 
reduced, although many authorities hold that 
Muirfield is hardly a course of cham ionship 


courses. We refer to the golf played on 
inland courses. Until comparatively recently 
it was the fashion to sneer at all golf played 
away from seaside links, and it must be con- 
fesssed that the majority of inland golf courses 
were until the last few years the merest 
apologies for the real article. But now in the 
neighbourhood of London alone there are 
four or five inland courses which admittedly 
supply a most searching test of golf, while 
the clubs that play over them lack nothing of 
influence and prestige. Woking, Hunter- 
combe, Sunningdale, and Mitcham, to name 
but four, are all courses and clubs well worthy 
of championship honours, and the inclusion 
of one or more of these greens would be a 
most popular recognition of modern develop- 
ments and would supply a new and interest- 
ing feature to the championship contests. 


olf abroad continues to grow and prosper. 
As at home, communities are finding 
out that there is nothing like a golf course to 
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ball almost midway between the feet and a 
more erect position, enables him to do more 
with the rubber-cored ball than his old style. 
At any rate it is in this modified style that he 
has been playing with such consistent bril- 
liancy during the past few months. 


oubtless Mr. Laidlay could play well in 
almost any style, and it remains to be 
seen whether he sticks to his new plan or 
whether it is a mere caprice, but those who 
have seen him play lately affirm that he is 
driving further and straighter than ever 
before. We confess ourselves among the 
many who think that Mr. Laidlay is the finest 
amateur golfer that Scotland has yet pro- 
duced, and we would not be the least surprised 
to see him win the amateur championship 
again any year that he takes the trouble 
to practise sufficiently. But Mr. Laidlay 
although a man of leisure has other interests 
in life besides golf, and oftentimes months. 
elapse without his touching a club. 
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Another Bridge Com- 
petition. — Many of us 
have been following the 
interesting bridge com- 
petition in the Daily 
Mirror from day to day. 
Now there is a new one 
running in the Ozlooker, 
the first prize for which 
is a Broadwood grand 
piano. The editor of the 
Onlooker is Mrs. Har- 
court Williamson, whose 
knowledge of all matters 
relating to society is very 
wide and very thorough. 
I wish Mrs. William- 
son the same success 
in her competition that 
has accrued to those 
that have taken place 
in THE TATLER. 


A Fashionable Ball. 
—There is to bea grand 
ball at the Whitehall 
Rooms on Monday, 
February 15, in aid of 
the Grosvenor Hospital 
for Women and Chil- 
dren, Westminster. 
Princess Louise Duchess 
of Argyll is the patron 
of the ball, and it is ex- 
pected that there will be 
a very large attendance 
of distinguished people. 
The price of the tickets 
is one guinea, including 
supper, and they may 
be obtained from Lady 
Aberdare, 83, Eaton 
Square. 
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A Photographic No- 
velty. — The Kodak 
Company sends’ me 
what is called the Premo 
Film Pack, which is the 
most striking novelty for 
glass-plate camera-users 
ever introduced, and by 
its means the value of 
the plate camera is en- 
hanced too per cent. It 
is intended to be used 
with all  glass- plate 
cameras in connection 
with an inexpensive 
adapter, and it permits 
them to be loaded and 
unloaded in daylight, 
hitherto a non-existent 
quality. 

Another advantage 
is that each exposure 
can be focussed and 
the pack at any time 
be withdrawn and _ its 
place taken by any or- 
dinary dark slide. The 
film pack is a simple 
and ingenious device 
consisting of twelve cut 
films mounted — sepa- 
rately on black paper 
with projecting tabs. In 
appearance it is like a 
thin pack of playing 
cards sealed up ina 
protecting sheath. Suc- 
cessive films are pre- 
sented for exposure 
simply by pulling out 
the black paper tabs 
one by one and tearing 
them off. 
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HOW I LOST CHARLES - 
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A SHORT STORY. By E. Manning-Foster. 


t was a vain dream of mine that I should still be able to keep the 
friendship of Charles Barton through the trying period of his 
engagement and subsequently in his married life. Looking back 
now | can see that our estrangement was inevitable. I have lost no 
less than five good friends partially or wholly through matrimony. 
A man is never the same after his wedding day. But somehow I 
had always looked upon Charlie as different. 

In the first place, he is not the kind of man whom one would 
expect to find attractive to ladies. He is short and stumpy, with 
sandy moustache and a partially bald head. He looks a good deal 
more than the thirty-two years which are all he admits. Moreover, 
when a man has reached the mature age alluded to without having 
felt the necessity of supporting another man’s daughter a friend may 
reasonably suppose that such follies are not for him. Charlie and I 
had been friends for many years. We were at college together, 
we shared the same rooms in the Temple, and greatest bond of 
union of all we smoked the same tobacco. 

In his heart of hearts I am sure that Charlie had the greatest 
admiration for me, just as I had for him, but he would rather have 
died than confess it. Writing now, when he has passed out of my 
life and there is no fear of his being puffed up with conceit by my 
remark, I may say that I always considered Charles Barton to be one 
of the best. 

My first intimation that anything had gone wrong was in Sep- 
tember when he returned from his summer holidays. I noticed with 
annoyance that his manners had much improved. His voice had 
taken on a softer tone, and he was studiously polite in his remarks to 
me. I pretended not to heed these changes and hoped that a few 
of my bracing cynicisms would soon set him all right. 

The next symptom I discovered was an improvement in his dress. 
I did not grumble at this. Hitherto he had been in the habit of 
wearing my shirts and collars, which were ludicrously too large 
for him, so I rather welcomed the change when he ordered a 
complete outfit. f 

The last stage was when he started reading verses—he called it 
poetry—to me and asking my opinion of the effusions. Then I 
knew he was hopeless. 

**T want you to meet her, old chap,” he said beamingly. “I 
have told her so much about you, and she is awfully anxious to 
see you.” 

I muttered something about it being very kind of him. 

He brought over her photograph. I grunted. What Isaw was 
a pretty girl of a somewhat commonplace type, beautifully dressed, 
and smiling to show her teeth. She did not look more than twenty. 

** Will you come down with me on Sunday ?” asked Charlie. 

I made a pretence of consulting my engagement book and found 
it was impossible. I had no desire to spend an afternoon with 
Charlie and his insipid-looking fiancée with an adoring mother in 
the background. I was not prepared to be made an exhibition of 
and to be trotted around for inspection as “ Charlie’s friend.” I hate 
girls. No woman, in my estimation, is fit to speak to until she is 
over thirty, and very few women possess any attraction for me 
except other men’s wives. 

All these things, however, I hid in my heart. 
dissembled, 

“JT will come and see you when you are married,” I said when for 
the sixth or seventh time I had found it impossible to accept Charlie’s 
invitation to meet his goddess ; “that is to say,” I added, “if you 
will promise to give me a good dinner.” 

“Look here, old chap,” burst out Charlie, “I believe you think 
that my marriage will make some difference to my feeling for you, 
It won’t in the slightest. Phyllis will be always delighted to see my 
friends, and I want you to know her and like her.” 

I refrained from making the cynical remark that trembled on my 
tongue. Home truths were wasted on Charlie at this time. 

It was a few days later that the event took place which led to our 
estrangement and final parting. As I look back upon it now I can 
only reflect with bitterness how the thing took place without any 
desire or wish on my part. 

I was sitting at lunch at my usual table in my usual restaurant 
when suddenly I heard a laugh, and looking up I saw Charlie and 
his fiancée. 1 recognised her immediately from the photograph. 
But even if I had not seen the photograph I could easily have told 
that she was the girl with whom Barton was in love. 


Outwardly I 
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“ Ah, I thought we should find you here,” was Charlie’s greeting. 
“ Let me introduce you.” 

They took a seat at my table. 

“Do you know,” I said, addressing the gir, * that Charles has 
brought you into rather a compromising place? The only ladies 
that come here are petitioners or respondents in divorce cases.” 

The girl laughed though I could see that she considered the 
remark unfortunate. Charles looked cross. I went on with my 
lunch contentedly. , 

Suddenly Charles flabbergasted me. I noticed that he had been 
gobbling up a plateful of beef with unholy haste, but I had not 
divined his intention. He started up. 

“You must excuse me,” he said, “‘ but I have to be over in the 
courts at two. Iam going to leave Miss Eldon in your hands to 
finish her lunch. She will, I know, be safe with you.” 

What could I say? I scowled and murmured something about 
“ being delighted.” When I turned Charlie was gone. 

For a few moments I said nothing to my fair companion. 
I looked up and saw she was making eyes at me. 

“ Will you have an ice?” I said crossly. 

She signified her assent. 

“ Why are you so angry ?” she asked softly. 

“Angry, not in the least. Ha, ha !” I answered trying to appear 
hilarious. I pulled myself up. It would not do. I must put a good 
face on the matter. I began talking about Charlie, cracking him up 
to the skies, extolling him as a genius, a poet—heaven knows what. 
I noticed that Miss Eldon answered somewhat abruptly. Then when I 
could panegyrise no more she said, locking me straight in the eyes, 
“Now don’t talk any more about Charlie ; tell me about yourself.” 

I was fairly staggered. This girl was trying to get up a flirtation 
with me. Her eyes showed it, her tone of voice—everything. It 
annoyed me beyond measure. 

‘* There is nothing to tell,” I said curtly. 

“ You know,” she said presently, casting her eyes down with an 
obvious effort at demureness, ‘‘I don’t really believe in marriage. I 
think you bachelors——” 

The look on my face stopped her. I was thoroughly upset. 
Here was a girl whom my best friend was going to marry talking 
to me after five minutes acquaintance in a way that made me dis- 
like her heartily and despise her. The one excuse, if excuse it were, 
was her girlhood, her extreme youthfulness. 

“ Miss Eldon,” I said, “ I don’t like to hear you talk like that. It 


Then 


.makes me afraid for Charlie’s happiness. I beg of you not to play fast 


and loose with him. Iam in a position to know, even more than 
you, what a splendid fellow he is. You are a very lucky girl to have 
won his love. I beg of you to keep his reverence as well.” 

She turned quite pale as I said this, and I could see she was 
struggling between tears of humiliation and rage. In a few minutes 
she arose and with a stiff bow to me hurried out of the place. I 
called myself every name in the dictionary. “ What cursed fate,” I 
asked myself, “‘had placed me in such a position?” I realised then 
that I had lost a friend. Explanations I knew were useless. Besides 
my love of him would keep me as silent about her as my sense of 
honour would in any case have done. 

It was two days afterwards that Charlie, pale and agitated, came 
into me. I was lying full length on the sofa smoking the Arcadia, 
and I suppose my position added to his aggravation. 

“What do you mean by insulting Miss Eldon?” he asked with 
an effort to keep his voice calm. 

“J did not insult her,” I replied. “ I was obliged to say something 
she did not like, but there was no insult in it.” 

“ She says that you said you were sorry for me and that you knew 
she would make me miserable when we are married.” 

“T did not say quite that,” I replied. 

“What did you say then ?” he asked. 

“JT am sorry, but I cannot tell you.” 

Then he broke out into a tirade against me, accusing me of 
jealousy, of trying to alienate her affections. 

The climacteric point had come. There was no going back. It 
was good-bye for ever. 

Without a handshake he departed. The very same day he sent 
for his furniture and luggage, and from that day to this Charles has 
been a stranger to me. 

Thus are cynics made. 
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Concerning Sales.— Most people are a 
little weary of sale bargains at this particular 
season of the year. After they have spent 
their money on a number of things that they 
do not want and secured at absolutely nominal 
figures a variety of blouses and odds and ends 
which they really fave craved for—when, 
in fact, their purses are empty and their souls 
satisfied—they begin to long for the sight 
of the “newest spring modes.” 1 am not 
going to preach a sermon anent sale bar- 
gains; it is much too late in the day to do 
that when half the month has gone, but I should 
like to say a word against indiscriminate shop- 
ping while I am on the subject. Why we invest 
in absolutely “ out-of-date” hats at sale-time 
because the original price is scratched out 
and half the figure marked in red ink when, 
presuming that half the figure was the original 
price, we should not dream of investing in 
them because they were old-fashioned, passes 
my comprehension, It is not as though there 
was nothing up to date in the shape of bar- 
gains to be obtained. Many of the smart 
frocks which are to be secured at the West- 
end houses are so well in advance of the 
fashion that they are quite safe to carry you 
through the next season. The great point is 
to avoid a style which has been already done 
to death and to put your money on the hat 
or gown which you have only heard of and 
hardly yet encountered. We are promised a 
great summer season of voile in every colour 
and description, and for that reason I would 
counsel the wise to invest in all they can lay 
hands upon, while lace, especially the finer 
varieties, will be all-necessary to the modern 
élégante. Gloves are always.a safe “ buy,” 
handkerchiefs are another, and house linen a 
third. Then, too, there are often wonderful 
bargains to be picked up in the realm of 
lingerie, dressing gowns, dressing jackets, and 
other things of a like description, while piece 
silks such as remnants which can be con- 
verted into stocks and ceintures as well as 
cushions and useful trifles are never really 
an extravagance. 


What to, Buy.—As regards colours you 
are always safe with grey as well as black 
and white and navy blue, and I should like to 
add that there is every indication that we shall 
continue to exploit the “ Louis” costumes 


any amount of chiffon or mousseline de soie 
as the blouse of the fragile and transparent 
type will be every whit as popular this 
year as it was last. I hear rumours, too, 
that beaver will enjoy a decided vogue, and 
as this particular piece of intelligence came 
from an entirely reliable quarter I should 
suggest that in making your peltry purchases 
with an eye to the future you keep this fact in 
view. Mousseline taffetas, a delightfully soft, 
supple description of silk, has sprung into 
popularity with leaps and bounds and will 
take premier place for the new gowns, but 
jen men doute bien whether this charm- 
ing material which has so recently made 
its début so to speak will be included 
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in the sale items. Then there is the craze 
for grapes as a trimming to the new millinery 
to be reckoned with, and as this is a fashion 
which is being largely exploited on the 
Riviera I am assured that it will continue 
throughout the spring, the grapes being very 
small and of a variety of different shades, 
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THE LATEST EVENING GOWN 


Of black sequins with deep entre-deux and flounce of coarse lace 


while a number of small bunches are used at 
the same time. 


Pearls. — And speaking of grapes, 
jewellers are evolving the daintest brooches 
and pendants composed of the same, some 
in real and others in darogue pearls, all of 
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which are exciting a great deal of attention 
and appreciation. As a matter of fact pearls 
are to be worn more than ever this season 
so that there is likely to be an immense 
demand for the beautiful chains and necklets 
of the Parisian Diamond Company, Regent 
Street, whose pearls are known literally all 
over the world. There are so many girls 
whose allowances are far too small to permit 
of their being able to indulge in a costly pearl 
necklace, and as the member of a _ very 
“long” family plaintively informed me only 
the other day, “one’s relations are growing 
stingier every year.” It is to them as well 
as to their more fortunate sisters who believe 
in supplementing their jewel boxes every 
year that I should suggest a visit to those 
glittering, fascinating showrooms where 

strings of beautiful pearls are literally to 

be picked up from Ios. 6d. 


Bargains at Hampton’s.—But to return to 
the subject of sales. Of course, among the 
things we can with impunity indulge in with- 
out the fear of squandering our money are 
furniture, carpets, curtains, and other ‘ house- 
hold effects,” which reminds me of the very 
delightful afternoon I spent recently at Hamp- 
ton’s, Pall Mall East, S.W., in company with 
a fortunate member of my sex who happened 
to be called upon to “ furnish” just as the 
“ Great Annual Opportunity,” as Hampton’s 
sale catalogue is justly termed, was occurring. 
The sale includes a stock of fine household 
linen, that of J. Coulson and Co. of Lis- 
burn, Ireland, and Pall Mall East, which 
Hampton and Sons are clearing at half-price, 
and the temptation to indulge in some of the 
hand-loom damask table cloths and napkins, 
hand-loom linen sheets and pillow cases, 
huckabacks, towels of every description, and 
kitchen utensils proved quite irresistible to 
me. Besides these Hampton’s own stocks 
are going at the most extraordinary figures, 
and just to give you an idea | must tell you 
that no fewer than 3,500 Irish damask table 
cloths of all sizes, the usual prices of which 
were from 6s. gd. to 78s. 6d., have come down 
to a clearance figure, beginning at 3s. 11d. to 
39s. 6d., while the serviettes and other things 
are reduced in equal 
ratio. But «this is 
only one branch of 
the immense sale, 
and you must cer- 
tainly examine the 
carpets, curtains, 
rugs, furniture, 
screens, china, and 
all the thousand and 
one items which are 
being literally sacri- 
ficed to eager pur- 
chasers on bargains 
bent. 


A Fashionable Wedding.—One is con- 
tinually hearing fresh items anent Lady 
Marjorie Greville’s wedding with Lord Helms- 
ley. It is always curious to note how some 
marriages arouse a keener interest than others, 
and that of Lady Marjorie Greville seems to 
be watched for as expectantly as the weddings 
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of Lady Crewe, Lady Helen Stavordale, Lady 
Chesterfield, the Duchess of Westminster, 
and other beautiful young society brides were 
in their time. I hear that Lady Marjorie’s 
wedding gown is a very charming confection 
composed, like that of so many young girl 
brides nowadays, of soft white chiffon but 
trimmed with Mechlin lace given her by her 
mother, the Countess of Warwick, while her 
going-away costume is to be of a lovely shade 
of pastel-blue velvet with sables. She is to 
be followed by quite a train of pretty young 
bridesmaids, no fewer than fourteen having 
been asked to officiate, among whom are Lady 
Marjorie. Manners, Lady Marjorie Erskine, 
Miss Ivy Gordon-Lennox, Miss Winifred 
Paget, Miss Ethel Gerard, Miss Astor, Miss 
Brenda Woodhouse, Lady Rosemary Leveson- 
Gower, Miss Molly Beckett, and others. The 
toilettes of the children are perhaps the 
quaintest and most charming, being composed 
of white satin souple, the skirts of which are 
very full and have little soft bodices of 
chiffon with wide bands, an arrangement 
of red velvet simulating a species of cape. 
With the elder bridesmaids the red velvet cape 
is finished with stole ends, while the Romney 
picture hats will add a charming finish, and 
rumour asserts that they will carry white 
marabout muffs given them by- the bride- 
groom. As to the two pages—the bride’s 
brother, Master Maynard Greville, and Vis- 
count Grey de Wilton—they are to wear 
picturesque suits of white satin with red velvet 
capes and red silk sashes, while their little 
white satin shoes will have the addition of 
red heels after the style of the French Court 
in the days of Louis XIV. The honeymoon 
is to be passed at Ingestre, the seat of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, while their home will be 
at Newton Towers. 


Grace and Beauty.—A correspondent writes 
to me in a state of despair regarding the 
defective carriage and general awkwardness 
of her two daughters, aged respectively fifteen 
and eighteen. The latter especially, who is 
about to make her entrée dans la monde, is 
occasioning her trouble from this cause as 
well as from the fact that her complexion is 
dull and muddy and she appears decidedly 
more than her age. My advice to this 
correspondent is to take both her girls to 
Mrs. Adair, 90, New Bond Street, who will, I 
am sure, grapple with the difficulties and over- 
come them in a very short space of time. 
Her physical and breathing exercises have 
done wonders as regards ¢ai/le, carriage, and 
deportment not only for girls at that painful 
period known as the “awkward age” but for 
grown women as well. I have seen truly 
marvellous results of her skill, and the benefit 
to the general health which accrues from it 
is quite a sufficient guarantee. As regards 
her success in face massage, in the process of 
which she makes use of that wonderful 
Eastern Oil concerning which we have all 
heard so much and which acts like magic on 
the skin, it is too well known to require 
recommendation ; and she has all manner of 
clever contrivances for improving one’s 
appearance, such as her Ganesh snoring strap 
to keep the mouth closed during sleep, for 
hygienic reasons as well as for preserving the 
contour of the face, and the Ganesh frown 
strap for the elimination of lines. 


Cadbury’s Chocolate.—And apropos of 
young girls and their festivities I am always 
amused when people tell me that they “have 
sent to Paris for a supply of French bonbons 
for their children’s party.” Why, when'there 
are such chocolate makers as Cadbury and 


Sons, should one send out of the country for 
what one can procure so very well at home ? 
Cadbury’s chocolate is “done up” every whit 
as daintily, the variety is just as large, and the 
quality just as excellent as the best Paris 
makes, while it is always a point in the 
favour of these eminent manufacturers that 
their goods are absolutely pure and_ re- 
liable and can be given to children with the 
utmost confidence that no unfortunate results 
will follow on a generous indulgence in these 
wholesome “sweeties.” Then, too, I believe 
most implicitly in the benefits: obtained by a 
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Of black caracul trimmed with embroidered velvet 


cup of Cadbury’s cocoa after a tiring day or 
when one returns home from a ball or dinner. 
I cannot lay claim to being as great a cocoa- 
drinker as many people, but there are certain 
occasions when I look upon it as a veritable 
pick-me-up besides being absolutely refreshing 
and digestible, while in the case of children, old 
people, and invalids it is an admirable “ supper 
drink ” and always appreciated. 


An Important Concession.—It is always 
a great concession when such obviously 
necessary articles of attire as corsets. come 
down in the scale of prices. It is therefore 
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good to Jearn that a sale is now in progress at 
the London Corset Company’s showroom, 28, 
New Bond Street, W., and will continue to 
the 23rd inst., all the corsets having been 
reduced to bargain figures. I should like to 
recommend in particular among all the 
charming “La Samothrace” corsets you will 
encounter a model priced during the sale at 
19s., which is a very good type for a medium 
figure, being exceedingly shapely and made of 
the best material. Another thoroughly recom- 
mendable ‘‘ La Samothrace ” corset is to be had 
at the sale price of 31s. 6d., reduced from 353s., 
being slightly boned and carried out in strong 
serviceable coutille. I-can confidently assure 
you that it will wear wonderfully well, while it re- 
presents one of those shapes which materially 
improve the figure and may almost be said to 
have the power to make ‘‘a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear,” to quote the blunt old saying. 
Yet another beautiful model is fashioned in 
spotted silk batiste, cut deep on the hips and 
low in the bust, the price being reduced to 
27s. 6d. and 30s. 6d., and to young married 
women | most earnestly recommend the elastic 
corset at 22s. 6d., which represents wonderful 
value and is absolutely comfortable and. hy- 
gienic. There are numbers of others—notably 
a 2os, “line” lowin the bust and giving prettily- 
rounded hips, but I shall leave you to find out 
their good qualities on your own account. 


Table Decorations.—Just now when so 
much entertaining is going on and the 
arrangement of the dinner table is agitating 
the mind of the hostess to the verge of 
distraction it is rather interesting to learn 
that the very latest design which 
is attracting a great deal of atien- 
tion in Paris is as suggestive of 
“old times” as are our frocks 
and frills. It consists of a large 
oval glass laid flat in the centre 
of the table in lieu of the cz-devant 
table centre, and on it are quaint 
little vases such as are to be seen 
in the beautiful gardens at Ver- 
sailles and set on pedestals in 
exact imitation of ancient stone- 
work, In the centre of the glass 
vase is a group forming a fountain, 
and between the vases—which are, 
of course, filled with flowers—hang 
garlands of tiny green 
leaves. The whole effect 
is so charming and “old 
world” that it has been 
adopted 
with en- 
thusiasm 
on the 
other side 
of the 
Channel, 
but unfor- 
tunately, 
like many 
Ovtahne 
‘ : pretty and 
dainty devices it is rather an expensive matter 
to put into effect, while one is naturally chary 
of a large outlay on the score that fashions in 
table decorations change almost as rapidly 
as fashions.in gowns. Quite the newest 
table cloths in Paris have deep insertions of 
thick guipure round the edge, a style which 
is hardly likely to commend itself to the 
majority of people, who are very conservative 
as regards fine damask, while other innova- 
tions are the new doyleys for finger glasses, 
which are composed of bvoderie anglaise, 
very finely executed. 

DELAMIRA. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, January 26 and February 9 
Ticket Days, January 13 and 27 and February 10 
Settling Days, January 14 and 28 and February il 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


My Illustrations this week are again supplied to me by the 
kindness of the Kalka-Simla Railway. ‘The first is of a barogh at 
mile 274. The picture shows the 
north face of a retaining wall. 
60 ft. high built below the railway 
line. The building on the right 
of the picture is the railway 
hospital. My second illustration 
is a view of the line from mile 
14 chains 1,600 to mile 14 chains 
3,100, and it also shows the cart 
road running below. 


Japan and Russia.—Last week 
I promised to explain why it 
suited both parties to follow the 
aphorism of Lord Palmerston, ‘If 
we must have war sooner or later, 
well ! let us have it later.” 

It requires no explanation to 
see why Russia—separated from 
her base by 5,415 miles of * tin- 
pot” railway across Siberia— 
should be anxious to avoid a 
winter campaign; but how about 
Japan ? 

Japan’s position was this. She 
had spent £1,500,000 in buying 
two warships lying in the building 
yards of Messrs. Ansaldo and Co. 
at Genoa, and it was said they 
would not be ready to sail before 
the end of this month at the 
earliest. 

Now if war had broken out 
before those ships were got out the 
Italian Government would have been bound by the laws of neutrality 
to stop them, and thus they would be useless to Japan all through 
the war. 

On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that Russia knew 
all about the warships in Genoa, and probably intended to formally 
declare war and give the {[talian Government notice just about 
twenty-four hours before they would be fit to sail. It is certain that 
she had her paid agents in Genoa striving to gauge the latest 
psychological moment on which war would have to be declared .in 
order to stop those ships, and it is equally certain that some of these 
paid spies were also in the pay of Japan, and were honestly in doubt 
as to whether they were really the servants of Russia—taking money 
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from Japan as a “blind”—or the servants of Japan, taking money 
from Russia as a blind ! 

On Saturday it was declared that on Friday night the ships left 
Genoa with sealed orders, armed, manned, and fully equipped. 

As a matter of fact they did not sail till Saturday morning, and 
even then without their full complement of guns, as on Saturday 
afternoon a steamer reached Naples with four large guns for them, 
whilst they were sighted from the island of Sardinia steaming 
towards Naples followed by two Russian warships. 

Meanwhile, it is alleged that Japan has purchased four more 
warships from the Argentine Government and has got an option on 
a Turkish ship being completed in America, though apparently the 
United States has a prior option. 

All this means that Japan may 
be as glad of delay as Russia. 


Board of Trade Returns.— 
Pressure on my space compels me 
to postpone anything like a full 
review of these interesting returns 
for December—closing the year’s 
record of our foreign trade—but I 
may mention that, in spite of all 
the grumblings we have heard, 
1903 has proved a record year. 

Our imports for December, and 
for the whole year, show increases 
of £4,148,990 and £14,515,051 
respectively, whilst, as compared 
with 1901, the increases are still 
larger, being £5,549,521 and 
£20,916,127. 

Our exports for December, and 
for the whole year, show increases 
of £750,029 and £11,208,537 re- 
spectively, or, as compared with 
1go1, £206,980 and £12,583,048. 

As regards articles wholly or 
mainly manufactured, our imports 
for the year show an increase 
of £2,179,215 and our exports 
£713541420. 

Our imports of food and raw 
materials, on the other hand, 
show increases amounting to 
£12,614,339, though £3,756,489 of 
this appears due to the cotton “corner” and will not it is hoped 
be repeated. 

Rhodesia.— We are all familiar with the picturesque, rugged, and 
almost pathetic figure of the elderly Scotsman who, whilst frankly 
recognising the power of humour, sorrowfully admitted that for him- 
self he “ jocked with deeficulty.” In the same-spirit I admit that on 
the subject of Rhodesia I enthuse “ with deeficulty.” 

I have no quarrel with Rhodesia. I have never to my recollection 
lost a penny in it—for the simple reason that I have never invested 
money there—and, for the sake of the thousands of English people 
who have sunk millions and millions in the country, I earnestly hope 
it may turn out “the brightest jewel in the British crown” and 
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all that sort of thing; but for years and years I have found it 
impossible to convince myself that the infectious optimism of the late 
Mr. C. J. Rhodes was really founded on “ hard-pan ” facts. 

If the country has really large deposits of payable gold ore it will 
certainly become prosperous. Gold is the irresistible magnet which 
draws population, industry, commerce, wealth, and luxury in its 
train; but it has never yet been proved to my satisfaction that, apart 
from its gold deposits—if they exist—the country is a desirable land 
for white settlers, or that it really possesses large deposits of payable 
gold ore. 

It is true that almost every expert years ago came back with 
enthusiastic reports about the greatness and glory, and wealth and 
splendour of the country, but my experience was that these enthusiasts 
almost invariably had a pocketful of options or concessions to sell, 
and were resolutely determined to profit by the optimism they set 
themselves to create. 

I do not mean to suggest that they were all, or even mainly, un- 
principled rogues, but that most of them were men whose judgment 
was liable to be biased by self-interest. 


Crescens Matabele.—Who is there that does not remember the 
enthusiasm of gentlemen like Mr. Crescens J. Robinson, the founder 
(and late manager in Buluwayo) of the Crescens (Matabele) Mines 
and Land Company, Ltd., in the days of the Rhodesian ‘‘ boom,” 
when—whatever may be the gold in Rhodesia—gold was being 
poured out like water in enthusiastic support of all the schemes 
founded on the wonderful Rhodesian blend of patriotism and pelf— 
imperialism and avarice. 

From time immemorial the company promoter has sucked in the 
savings of the thrifty, and the riches of the wealthy, by dangling 
before their eyes the prospects of wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice, but it was reserved for the big brains of the end of the 
nineteenth century to devise a new bait, in which mere sordid greed 
was gilded with the real or imitation light from “ the rich dawn of an 
ampler day.” 

It was a good bait—a very good bait. Though now a little 
tarnished I confidently expect it will continue to “kill” for many 
years yet, but some of the early professors of the new cult seem 
to be “chucking it up.” 

At the recent meeting of the Crescens Matabele Company Mr. 
Crescens J. Robinson, in rising to second the adoption of the report, 
proceeded to “ give the whole show away” in a manner equally 
surprising and embarrassing to his fellow directors. The following 
are a few extracts from his interesting observations :— 


In regard to, the Mystery, it was one of the properties that I put very great hopes 
upon, and having my friends largely interested in the company you may depend upon 
it I would not have left a single stone unturned to bring about the prosperity of the 
Crescens company. In regard to the Mystery, I am absolutely certain that it 
has not a 10,000 to 1 chance of turning out a payable mine in any respect. .. . . So 
far as the Veracity is concerned I class it with the Mystery as an absolutely worthless 
property. In the meantime a large sum of money has been expended in con- 
nection with the company sending experts out in various directions with outfits, simply 
to go and look at the surface indications of claims which had been condemned to the 
board of your company times without number. . . Since I commenced the 
company I was instrumental in pegging out every claim that the company acquired, 
or acquiring those claims afterwards, and further I was instrumental in taking up all 
the land. : 

Mr. Robinson reminded the meeting that it was he who had formed this 
company and was responsible for the acquisition of its mining claims, land, and 
everything else. He did not care who looked into’his reports as they were absolutely 
genuine. He was not, however, going to be bound by things he had said three or 
four years ago in regard to properties which on development had turned out useless. 
Unless oue was sanguine it was better not to touch mining. He was very pleased that 
there were so many shareholders who were still great believers in Rhodesia.. He was 
perfectly ready to resign his position upon the board. All he could say was that he 
had done his very best for the shareholders from the start. He had developed in all 
something like forty properties belonging to the company. 


The chairman, though taken by surprise, had of course no 
difficulty in showing that on previous occasions Mr. Robinson had 
spoken very favourably of the mining claims he now condemned, 
and it also came out that Mr. Robinson had mortgaged his house in 
Rhodesia for £3,000, and it only fétched £1,300 at auction. In 
regard to this Mr. Robinson said :— 


Iam sure the house must be worth more than £1,300, for I built it myself and it 
cost me £8,000. If Rhodesia is as good a place as you say we (sic). ought not to be 
indebted to the company. I have lost a tremendous amount of money in the company. 


I take no interest in Mr. Crescens J. Robinson’s reputation as a 
mining expert or logician, but I cannot help sighing as I think of 
the millions of hard English sovereigns which have been sunk in 
Rhodesia on the faith of gentlemen like Mr. Crescens J. Robinson, 
who now tells his bewildered shareholders that the properties in 
which they sank their money on his recommendations are ‘‘abso- 
lutely worthless,” that “he was not going to be bound by the things 
he said three or four years ago,” and that “ unless one was sanguine 
it was better not to touch mining.” 

It would have been better, 1 am thinking, for thousands of poor 
Rhodesian shareholders if sanguine gentlemen like Mr. Robinson 
had not touched mining. 


Probable Effect of War.—For a long time it has been generally 
assumed on the Stock Exchange that war was inevitable, and that, 
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when it actually occurred, the “ bears” would all buy back and there 
would be a general rally instead of a further fall, This is a mere 
“rule of thumb,” and cannot be relied on. It is true that “ bears ” 
do generally buy back the moment their “bear” point comes off, 


‘but in this case the moment one “bear” point comes off another 


may appear on the horizon. 

When the actual struggle begins, and everyone begins playing a 
little game of grab—with a long spoon—it may be exceedingly 
difficult for England to keep out of the scrimmage. Everyone 
thinks England had sucha bellyful over the Boer War that she 
will stand almost anything rather than go to war again in a hurry. 
Consequently England’s amour propre will be wounded on all sides 
to such an unendurable extent that she will be compelled to “de- 
monstrate” in mere self-defence, and then the bears will have no 
difficulty in getting up a new care whenever they like : AN ULTI- 
MATUM TO ENGLAND ! AN ULTIMATUM BY ENGLAND! MOBILI- 
SATION OF THE FLEET! ENGLAND INTERVENES ! 

1 can almost see the bills and hear the hoarse shouting of the 
boys with the “ spe-shad/s.” 


What to Sell.—It is manifestly safer to sell at top than at bottom, 
so my feeling is it would be best now for the holders of Argentines 
to pocket their profits and sell. It is true that the Argentine made 
a pot out of the Boer War, but it does not follow that she will make 
a pot out of a different sort of war altogether. The Boers had no 
fleet. The Boers had not even the status of independent nationality. 
It must also be recollected that for several years the Argentine has 
had little competition from Australia in wheat, meat, or wool, and 
that from this time forward she may have great competition from 
that quarter. 

Again, it must not be overlooked that Uruguay is once more 
breaking out in revolution ; and Uruguay is very close to the Argen- 
tine. It is said that these revolutions are due to bad government. 
Well! the Argentine Government is equally—or almost equally— 
bad. It is true that Argentina is a glorious country, 


Where every prospect pleases 
+ And only man is vile, 
and that at present she seems too rich and prosperous to revolute. 
That is true, only do not forget that sax zs vile. 

The mere fact that the Argentine is so ‘‘full of beans ” that she 
thinks herself strong enough to do without any more European 
capital is in itself a menace and a warning to English investors. 

The well-informed correspondent of the Fizancial Times ina 
letter written last month and published last week says :— 

The openly-declared war between some of the competing railway companies is not 
likely, from all one hears, to advance the gen-ral interests »f shareholders in those 
undertakings in this country. Only yesterday I was asked by a deputy if I had read 
the speeches at the recent meetings of -he Great Southern and Pacific Railway com- 
panies. On my replying in the affirmative he said, ‘‘ What a scramble for the 
country!” But he added significantly, “ this will soon stop. Congress will keep its 
eye upon future demands for railway concessions, which must be kept for the people 
of the country and not for foreign companies.” If this statement be taken in con- 
junction with existing facts in this connection, the remark may be regarded as worthy 


of consideration by the directors of Argentine railway companies. It may not be 
generally known, but it is nevertheless true, that the Government of this Republic has 


- placed orders for delivery within the next six months ior 1,600 kilometres of rails, that 


about twelve official commissions are at the present moment engaged in making 
surveys in different parts of the country, and that thcse surveys are quite outside the 
requirements of the extensions which the Government arc known to be making from 
Dean Funes to Rosario to the Bolivian frontier. 


Switzerland.—Some of my contempor ries are expressing surprise 
at the statistical information recently published, showing the im- 
mense increase going on in the trade of Switzerland and especially 
in her exports, but the readers of THE TATLER will have been 
prepared for this by the information I was able to lay before them 
last October as to the immense natural resources and increasing 
wealth of the land-locked Republic. 

It seems that since 1894 its exports have increased 4o per cent. 
and its imports 36 per cent. At present, like England, she is much 
affected by “ fiscalitis” and has projects for increasing her import 
duties to a fairly staggering height, but how far these increases are 
to be genuine and how far they are to be used “ for pistol practice 


~ only ” does not appear quite evident. 


Whatever she does in the way of protection or free trade, nothing 
apparently can destroy her increasing prosperity. She has an 
industrious and very thrifty population, she has immense natural 
resources, and she is the playground of the world. 


The Royal Exchange Assurance Company.—At a court of 
directors held last week Mr, A. Dutton was appointed underwriter 
of this company in place of Mr. Toulmin, who has resigned. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesda 
in each month | 


C. M. A.—Last week's decrease was of £999, or more than double that of the 
previous week. I am afraid the prospects are bad. 
M. G. S.—Hold for the present. War prospects have increased their orders, 


